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Introduction 


This work was originally conceived as a biographical tribute to a 
fifth century B. C. man the ancient world knew as Themistocles, son of 
Neocles; however, in order to avoid limiting my potential audience to 
only ancient history buffs, I converted the work into a short historical 
novel. 

It was Themistocles who was responsible for turning the tide of 
Greek history by convincing his countrymen to add 200 warships to the 
Greek fleet. In itself, this was a minor endeavor, but the consequences 
of this action were significantly more far-reaching than perhaps even he 
had imagined. The Persians had just recently defeated an uprising of 
Ionian Greeks and were about to set off on an expedition to punish the 
Hellenes for their role in assisting the revolt. The relatively tiny area of 
Attica would have made a fine addition to the vastness of the Persian 
empire. There was, rightfully so, a growing distrust of the Persians by 
the people of Greece, people who had no intention of falling under 
foreign domination. 

Several battles ensued once the barbarians from the east crossed the 
Hellespont (Dardanelles). For a while, at Thermopylae, it appeared that 
the Greeks and their Spartan allies would be victorious, until a traitor 
showed the invaders a secret path, and the once-bright future turned 


bleak for those defending their homeland. Oracles were consulted, 
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meetings were convened, and options were debated. One of the oracles 
had advised the Greeks to seek shelter behind wooden walls. This 
ambiguous non-solution invited a plethora of interpretations. Did 
it mean to fortify the cities’ walls? Did it mean to abandon Greece 
altogether for new homes in foreign lands? Did it mean, as ‘Themistocles 
believed, to build new warships and face the Persians at sea? Through 
his oratory prowess and the monies from a recent discovery of a nearby 
lode of silver, Themistocles convinced his countrymen to seek shelter 
behind the wooden walls of new ships. A decisive battle around the 
island of Salamis, in the waters of the Mediterranean, sealed the nations’ 
fates. Persia would lose and retreat. 

Because the typical one-sentence or one-paragraph account that 
appears in most historical accounts of this great warrior general 
Themistocles does not give proper credit to him, I have humanized him 
to illustrate that he was a deciding factor instrumental in shaping the 
history and development of democracy in ancient Greece. His genius 
was the product of the culture into which he was born, just as future 


cultures were products of his genius. 
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Chapter One 


A Chance Meeting 


The evening sky was ablaze with brilliant reds, yellows, and oranges 
blending together as the early summer sun began its descent below the 
horizon. As Abrotonon stood at her second floor bedroom window, 
waiting for her bath water to be brought upstairs by the family nurse, 
memories of the life she suffered before she knew Neocles, her husband, 
flooded through her mind. She was raised by her mother; her father 
died several months before she was born. Details of his death were 
vague. All anyone knew, or was willing to tell her, was that he was in 
a battle somewhere to the north of Thrace and was killed. Abrotonon 
was a lonely child, for she had no brothers or sisters. In fact, she hadn’t 
even owned a doll, not even a doll to be surrendered to the goddess 
Athena when Abrotonon was of marrying age, fifteen. Her mother 
didn’t spend much time at home, and even when she was there, she had 
little time for the child. Not even the men who came and went paid 
any attention to her. 

Abrotonon didn’t need much encouragement to leave the poverty 
of her mother’s home in exchange for that of her own. Only too soon 
did she realize the same fate that had befallen her mother awaited her. 
The men came and went. Once, a man took her to a new setting and 
promised her great things, but that promise lasted only until he had 


his way with her and discarded her like a worn-out pair of sandals. 
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She soon found herself back in the same town in which she was raised, 
Amphipolis, in Thrace. 

Then, one warm summer day in her twenty-fourth year, as she was 
meandering near the clear, blue waters immediately outside town, she 
encountered a young girl, dirty, barely clad, perched upon a mossy rock 
as tall as any horse Abrotonon had ever seen. 

She approached the girl cautiously. “Young girl, why do you sit here 
alone? You should be at home with your mother and father.” 

The girl stared at her, no, through her and quietly replied, “My 
father brought me to this place. I am to wait until he returns for me. 
I have no mother.” 

Abrotonon frowned. “You are unbathed. You look as though you 
have not seen water for many weeks, but yet there is a river just behind 
you.” She motioned toward the water. “Why have you not bathed?” 

“Tam blind. I do not know there is dirt upon my face, nor do I 
know that I am near water.” She hung her head so low her chin became 
invisible, and her long blond curls fell across her face. “I do not think 
he is coming back.” 

Abrotonon sat beside her on the rock. “Is your home near here? 
Shall I walk you there?” 

The girl raised her head. “I do not know where here is, so I can not 
tell you where I live.” A single tear found its way from the corner of the 
girl’s left eye down to her lip, leaving behind a streak of black. “I think 
my father wants me to die here. We are very poor, and I have not eaten 
for a very long time.” 

“You must not be made to endure this. What is your name?” 

lame leimiacs 

“And I am Abrotonon. I shall try to get some food for us, for I am 
hungry, myself. Will you come with me? I understand what you must 
be going through. No harm shall come to you as long as you are with 
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me. 
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Afraid to go with the stranger, but more afraid not to go, Hermia 
didn’t reply. She only stood up and nodded, her hands clasped weakly 
in front of her. 

“Good. I believe I know where I can get a meal for us. It might only 
be grapes and dates, but it will be nourishment. Come.” She extended 
her hand, but then quickly withdrew it, embarrassed that she forgot 
her hand would be invisible to the sightless girl, and then embarrassed 
for being embarrassed. “I will beg a meal for us from the ship maker 
who lives in town.” 

The path leading into Amphipolis was overgrown with picker 
weeds, which grabbed at their ankles with every step they took. Very 
little of the sunset remained to light their way, but Abrotonon wasn’t 
deterred from her mission. She had to make sure the girl had some 
sort of nourishment in her stomach. Even though it was summer, and 
the nights were warm, she remembered how many times she, herself, 
had gone to bed hungry; the persistent growling of her empty stomach 
made her feel unloved and very, very cold. She wasn’t about to let that 
happen to Hermia. 

They arrived at the ship maker’s home just before the sun completely 
disappeared from sight. Leaning against one edge of the doorway, 
his feet crossed, the shriveled-up old man was staring into the sky, 
as though he were praying to the constellation gods that were now 
beginning to slowly appear overhead. His own clothing was tattered 
and torn, but Abrotonon knew that it was his choice, not a result of 
misfortune, to dress in this manner. She had heard many stories about 
how he stopped caring for his appearance after his wife died. He was 
not a man without means. 

“Good man, would you spare a few grapes and figs for this girl and 
me?” He appeared not to hear her. She continued, “If not for me, then, 


for I can care for myself, but for this little girl who has no sight. Zeus 
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has chosen to deny her of that. She is alone, and she is hungry. Her 
father left her to die beside the river.” 

The ship maker turned his skeptical face toward the intruders. 
“How do I know she is blind? How do I know that you and she have 
not come here to rob me of my belongings? I have not many, but you 
shall not take them from me.” 

“Please, sir,” she begged. “This girl is truly blind. Look carefully 
at her face. You can see that she is without sight from the way she can 
only stare. I have no desire of your belongings. I have no home to store 
them in, nor do I know anyone to sell them to. It is only a little food 
that we beg from you.” 

The man scowled so hard his eyes might easily have vanished within 
the creases of his withered face. “But how do I know?” 

Abrotonon had hoped that he would be kinder than that. She 
turned to her companion and whispered, “I am sorry, Hermia. We 
must try to get food at another home. This good man has nothing to 
share with us.” 

She took hold of the little girl’s hand and guided her away from him, 
away from the unfriendly atmosphere the horrible man created. 

They had taken only three steps when he called out to them, “Very 
well! You may come into my home and share what my visitor and I are 
having. But then, you must leave.” 

As they entered the dwelling, Abrotonon noticed the straw on the 
floors and smiled. The straw meant that he had animals, although 
none were in the house at the time. He probably was kind to them, 
feeding them well, and cleaning up after them, for the stench that she 
had smelled in many other homes did not exist in this one. She knew 
he had no wife, so it would be he who cleaned. 

Warm air drifted through the windows in each of the rooms. 


Amphipolis was pleasant this time of year, for the winds and waters 
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of the Aegean created warm drafts, which found their way to this 
place. The old man led them to the kitchen, an unadorned room with 
a large table and several stone benches. His visitor was a man with 
short dark hair, no beard, bright blue eyes, an uncommon trait for 
Mediterranean men, and a forgiving smile. Wine--pure, undiluted, 
and sweet--quenched their thirsts, while grapes, figs, and fish satisfied 
their hungers. Hermia and Abrotonon tried not to appear as ravenous 
as they really were, but to no avail. Intense hunger prevented them from 
having a leisurely feast. 

The ship maker's guest laughed as he poured wine to replenish that 
which he already drank. “You ladies appear as though you have not 
partaken of a meal for a month.” 

Abrotonon plucked the last juicy, red grape from her cluster and 
studied it carefully before she popped it into her mouth and devoured 
it. “It has only been a day for me. I do not know how long it has been 
since Hermia has eaten, for I have only met her today.” 

“This child is not yours?” 

“No. I found her at the river outside town. Her father had left her 
there. She was waiting for him to return.” 

“And your name, fair maiden? Are you also waiting for your father 
to return for you?” 

“Tam Abrotonon. I have no father. He died before my birth.” 

He laughed heartily. “How did your mother care for you?” He 
raised his glass to his lips and gulped down the last of his wine, refusing 
more when the old man offered it. 

She glared directly into his eyes, silently daring him to laugh at her. 
“My mother was a whore.” 

His face reddened, and his voice softened. He stared into his empty 
cup briefly before raising his eyes to meet hers. “I apologize to you. 


I did not know. I am the merchant Neocles, of the tribe Leontis, of 
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the Lycomedaea clan. My travels return me now to the township of 
Phearrhi, to Athens, where I make my home. I have been away far too 
long on business.” He hesitated briefly before continuing. “Would 
you consider accompanying me on my long journey home? I could do 
with the pleasurable company of a beautiful woman such as yourself. 
I dare say, by far, you are even more beautiful than Aphrodite. I plead 
to be struck down by Zeus’s thunderbolts here and now should I tell a 
falsehood.” 

Ignoring his comment about her beauty, she asked matter-of-factly, 
“What shall I do when I get there? I will no longer live the life my 
mother did. I will no longer be any man’s whore.” 

The ship maker, who had been as silent as if he were invisible, stood. 
“It is time for me to attend to my chores.” He looked at Abrotonon. 
“My friend Neocles is a fine man. You would do well to trust his 
words. As for the child, I would be willing to care for her until her 
father comes for her. A blind girl such as she should not travel without 
her true family.” 

Neocles nodded. “Yes. I agree. If she were to travel with us, her 
father might never find her.” 

“What if he does not return for me? Shall I be abandoned here, to 
die on my own?” 

The ship maker placed a kind hand gently upon hers. “No, child, 
you shall never be alone or hungry again. I shall treat you as my own 
daughter.” 

That was how Abrotonon met Neocles. Soon after, they fell in love. 
They abandoned the custom ofa long courtship and were married within 
the season of the cold weather. Only a few months had passed. 

Now, she was about to give birth to their child, a child the nurse, 
Sephia, thought would be a son. Even though she was still young, 


Sephia had borne seven sons of her own, so she could quite likely 
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identify the signs of the arrival of a boy. Abrotonon rubbed her large 
stomach and recited names she had thought of: Exagoras, Melisius, 
Episcles, and Timaeus. She chuckled when she recalled how, one 
evening early in her pregnancy, she had gone into the stable to summon 
Neocles to dinner. He hadn’t heard or seen her approach, for he was 
seated upon a bench and was reciting, rather loudly, names of his own 
choosing. He repeated one name several times, each time with more 
force. “Themistocles’ was obviously his name of choice. Abrotonon 
smiled and sneaked away as silently as she entered, and ventured into 
the woods to gather twigs for the hearth’s fire. 

“Why are you staring out the window, my beautiful Abrotonon? 
Are you unhappy? Do you regret having not married into a truly royal 
family?” 

She spun around so quickly she nearly lost her balance. “Oh! You 
startled me, Neocles! I was thinking of names for our son. You are 
not such a wise man if you imagine I regret anything of our marriage, 
my husband.” 

Neocles laughed, took the few necessary steps to arrive at her side, 
and placed his left hand onto her stomach. “You believe it will be a 
son, do you?” 

“T wish it to be. You are such a good man. A son could become a 
great leader.” 

He laughed again. “Or he could become yet another Chimaera, or 
even Mormo!” | 

She grabbed his hand and cast it away from herself and spun out 
of his arms. “Neocles! Say you not such a thing! No child of ours 
could ever become such a monster! Three snakes’ heads and a goat's 
body! And Mormo, of all things! No child of ours could ever be such 


4 barbarian as to eat little children! You should stand before Zeus in 


apology!” 
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He raised an eyebrow. “I have heard that the Chimaera had a 
snake’s tail, a goat’s body, and a lion’s head and breathed out fire.” 

“It matters not. Your son will possess great strength and wisdom. 
He will do good things for this land.” 

“And of that, you are certain. I do pray that he will. We will send 
him to the best schools for training.” 

“Neocles, you know that because of my life, he will never be 
permitted to attend the schools in Athens.” She sat on the stone bench 
beneath the window, crossing her feet at the ankles. 

“Or because of my own impure lineage. It matters not, my love. He 
will get the best education the gods will allow us to provide for him.” 

Abrotonon blinked suddenly, three times in rapid succession, as 
she realized something she did not want to believe. “You are off to 
somewhere.” 

He sat beside her and gazed into her eyes. “You know me so well, 
my lovely Abrotonon. Yes, I am off to somewhere. It is my turn to be 
Symposiarch.” 

“But tonight of all nights? I fear your son will arrive on this very 
night, very soon. Must you be gone?” 

“Someone has to control the amount of water to be added to the 
wine at the Symposium. It would not be a good idea to allow it to be 
served as pure pramnium, for there is much to discuss. War with the 
eastern groups may come upon us within the next month.” 

She stared out across the water as the last rays of light settled 
beneath the horizon and the constellations suddenly shone brightly in 
the deep blue sky. She sighed heavily before she spoke. “Poseidon is at 
peace tonight. There will be no wars on this day or the next or the next. 
I beg you, my husband, send our slave Antimones to inform the others 
that you relinquish your turn. Stay with your wife while she bears your 
son, Neocles. I am certain he will arrive shortly after my bath. The 


warm water will soothe my muscles and make the birth easier.” 
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“As you wish. I shall remain here.” He slapped his knees. 

She laughed. “You will remain right here, with me, as the child 
arrives?” 

He carefully tumbled the thought over in his mind, as if for the first 
time. “I understand women protest very much if the father remains in 
the room. The goddess Artemis often chooses those times to call forth 
uneasy childbirths. I shall be out of your way, instantly!” 

Sephia arrived at that moment with the water, which she had heated 
over the downstairs hearth’s fire, and poured it slowly into the tub. 
“Does Master need something of Sephia?” 

He smiled as he cast a glance at his wife, who said nothing, but only 
smiled at him. “I ask that you announce to me when my child is born. 
I will be attending to matters elsewhere.” 

“Yes, Master. I will find you.” 

The women laughed as Neocles scurried out of the room and down 
the stairs, like a boy eager to tell his parents that he had just received 


praise from a teacher. 
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Chapter Two 


Themistocles Arrives 


Abrotonon was correct about many things that evening. The pains 
had, indeed, been lessened by the warm water. The child loudly and 
emphatically announced his birth shortly after she finished her bath. 
Sephia placed the child into her mistress’ arms and smiled at her. “You 
did well for a first child, my mistress. He is such a handsome boy. He 
bears his father’s appearance; dark hair, strong jaw, thick lower lip.” 

“All that, but he lacks his father’s blue eyes. I pray that he will grow 
to be strong and kind like Neocles.” 

“What shall you call him?” 

Abrotonon closed her eyes tightly and recited, only once, each of 
the names she and her husband had considered. She opened her eyes 
and smiled proudly at the nursemaid. “I shall announce his name when 
his father is here beside me. Please bring him to us now. And then, 
you remain. You should know him, for you will now have many more 
responsibilities. But do not reveal to Neocles that I have borne him a 
son.” 

“Yes, Mistress.” 

Within mere minutes, Neocles ran up the steps to be with his 
wife and child. “Abrotonon, you play games with your husband!” 
he exclaimed when he arrived in the doorway. “Sephia tells me not 


whether you have borne a son or a daughter. Will you not tell me?” 
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Abrotonon laughed gleefully at her husband’s desperate tone. “We 
shall call our child Themistocles, son of Neocles.” 

His bright blue eyes sparkling like the waters of the great lake on 
a crisp spring day and as large as silver coins, Neocles raced to her side 
and threw his arms around his wife and child. “My loves! There shall 
be no stronger boy in all of Attica, in all of Hellas, in all of the world, 
than Themistocles! “ 

“And none smarter, nor more handsome.” 

“None.” His grin spread from ear to ear. “Perhaps except for his 
iachiers 

The next few days were hectic. At any time during the first ten 
days of a child’s life, the father could decide either to let the child 
live or to bring its life to an end. There was no doubt as to whether 
or not the son of Neocles would be allowed to live. Indeed, he was 
very strong, and he thrived as each sunrise and sunset passed. At the 
eleventh sunrise, Neocles announced that it was time for his son to be 
initiated into the world. Antimones, the household slave, was ordered 
to summon together Neocles’ relatives to take part in the ceremony. 
Abrotonon’s only relative was her mother, whom she refused to allow 
into her dwelling and into the life of her son. 

When the relatives had all arrived, bearing gifts, which included a 
large iron hoop and several rattles, Antimones added three handfuls of 
very small twigs to the flickering embers in the hearth and announced 
that the amphidomia had begun. He gently lifted the naked, crying 
Themistocles from his crib and sprinkled him with scented oils. 
Abrotonon took him from the slave and placed him into the arms of 
Sephia, who had been chewing on laurel leaves to give her the spiritual 
energy she needed for her part in the ceremony. The wild look in her 
eyes did not frighten Abrotonon, who had witnessed this activity many 


times. 
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Sephia screamed into the flames as she held the child tightly, “By the 
powers of Zeus, god of the hearth, and his sister Hestra, who guards the 
hearth and its sacred fire, we declare that this child, who shall be known 
as Themistocles, son of Neocles, shall live in this household until he is 
of the age to leave his father’s care! We pray to the gods of Olympus 
for a safe life for this child! In return, we offer sacrifice!” 

As Sephia ran around the hearth several times, still holding the 
infant, the family and relatives followed her, all screaming, “We offer 
sacrifice! We offer sacrifice!” Sephia stopped, breathless, and fell to her 
knees, careful not to drop the baby. Abrotonon knelt and accepted her 
child from the nursemaid. All present, with the exception of Neocles, 
knelt and stared at the flames. His task was to present the god of the 
hearth with the sacrifice. 

In one corner of the room, he had, wrapped in a tattered chiton he 
no longer wore, the goat he had killed earlier that day. He retrieved it, 
carried it to the hearth, removed the chiton, cast the garment onto the 
floor, and set the goat onto the ledge of the hearth. “Zeus, your supreme 
power and kindness are felt in this home. Neocles keeps the coals of the 
sacred hearth always burning in return for your protection. Now, I ask 
you to protect this son of Neocles. In return, and with these witnesses 
present, I offer you this animal, my finest goat. Nothing shall taint this 
sacrifice to the great Zeus, god of the hearth!” 

Neocles called for his slave to bring a knife. As Antimones handed 
him the weapon, the faithful servant leaned forward and whispered, 
“Master, if you do not wish to do this yourself, Antimones will.” 

Neocles laughed aloud. “You think Neocles is a woman, do you, 
Antimones? I shall remove the poisonous bladder myself and cast it 
away from the hearth and from my son’s life!” He leaned forward and 
whispered to his slave, “But I thank you, Antimones. You have been a 


loyal servant. I shall reward you for that.” 
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He thrust the knife into the goat’s belly and quickly made a single 
incision, which he hoped was large enough for his hand and the animal’s 
bladder to pass through; he did not want to have to repeat cutting once 
he had begun ripping the organ from the tissue which held it in place. 
As brave as he was, he was not so certain he could have done so. He was 
not a violent man; he didn’t like hunting, so this was pushing his limits 
of endurance. Themistocles chose that moment to wail, a moment 
Neocles would never forget, for the cry startled him, and he jerked his 
hand, along with the bladder he had just clasped, out of the goat in one 
smooth move. Antimones grabbed the organ from his master’s hand 
and ran out of the house with it, to bury it far away so its poison would 
not harm the growing boy. Neocles wiped his bloody hand clean on 
the old chiton and stuffed the garment into the goat’s belly. Then, he 
tossed the animal into the fire. 

Everyone chanted, “Sacrifice is made! Sacrifice is made! Sacrifice is 
made!” and watched the flames rise high as Zeus accepted the offering. 


The smell was good. It was clean. The god and his goddess-sister were 


happy. 


Chapter Three 


School Days 


Abrotonon was correct about something else she predicted the 
evening she gave birth to her son. While he grew stronger and smarter 
than his contemporaries, Themistocles was not permitted to receive 
his education within the limits of Athens, known for its educational 
institutions. The reasons were complicated. 

First, his mother’s previous occupation could not be cast aside 
and forgotten. Although she naturally aged and even changed her 
appearance, she had been recognized early in her marriage to Neocles, 
and the Athenian elders could not, would not, forgive her that past life. 
It mattered not that the man who recognized her and called her to task 
was a former lover, a man married to the daughter of the wealthiest man 
in Athens. Abrotonon had tried to defend herself, to shift at least some 
of the blame, if it could be called that, to her former lover, but she was 
merely a woman, a woman believed by no one except her husband. 

Secondly, Neocles’ own father was an outsider. Although a member 
of the Lycomedeae clan, he was not considered a legitimate member, 
but rather a novus homo, because his ancestors had married into, not 
within, the clan. Therefore, by law, because he was not of royal birth, 
Themistocles had to receive his education and physical training, which 
included wrestling, outside the city gates, at the Cynosarges, a school 


dedicated to Hercules, himself an outsider because he had a mortal 
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mother. This outcast stigma, which followed Themistocles for his entire 
life, pushed him into politics (something his father found distasteful). 

While walking with the boy through the empty courtyard at the 
Cynosarges one spring day, one of his teachers, Lymon, commented on 
the youth’s progress. 

“I do not understand you, Themistocles. You have many abilities: 
your physical strength is far beyond your years; your speech is likewise 
well developed; yet, you do not apply yourself to your studies. You treat 
some of them as mere drudgery.” 

“But I do apply myself! Was I not able to convince Strymonides 
and Epicles to wrestle with me here at the Cynosarges, even though they 
attend the school at Athens? Was I not able to do that? I could not have 
accomplished a magnificent feat such as that without the influence and 
education I have received from great teachers as yourself.” 

Lymon laughed. He was more than well aware of Themistocles’ gift 
of elocution. “Ah, young man, do not try to sway my feelings toward 
your own in this manner. I may have taught you well, but you must 
always remember it is I who taught you. Do not try to diminish my 
concern for you with your wasted words of flattery.” 

Themistocles laughed. “You are right, dear teacher. But I see 
only folly in studying things that will be of no use to me later. I ama 
politician. I have proven that in the way I won over Stesilaus’s affection 
from Aristides, son of Lysimachus.” 

Lymon shook his head. “You are mistaken once more, Themistocles. 
Your youth clouds your ability to see things as they really are. When I 
was your age, I, too, won the affections of a gentle woman from a boy 
who had been my friend. His hatred of me built up until we came to 
blows.” 


“You came to blows?” 
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Lymon separated the hair in his graying beard, revealing a jagged 
scar the length of his shortest finger. “In his anger, he hit me with a 
sharp rock. I am fortunate that my beard curls around itself and hides 
this wound.” 

“What of your friend, the boy who struck you? Did you deal a blow 
to him? What damage did you inflict?” 

“He suffers a wound that will not heal. After he struck me, I fell 
to the ground and lay, not conscious, for some time, in a pool of my 
own blood. Thinking he killed me, my friend went mad. For that 
which I caused, I have been sorry all my life. Before that time, I, like 
you, thought that I would not use all of my studies. It was my studies, 
however, which kept me from suffering a similar fate. I used what I 
learned. But look at you! While the other boys welcome their holidays 
as time for play or doing nothing, what do you do? You invent things. 
You do not let your mind become idle.” 

“Oh, I think I would surely die of boredom if I were to do nothing, 
my teacher.” 

“And what have you learned that allows you the privilege of inventing 
things? Surely, not just your study of our country’s gods, although I 
am sure your exercises, both mental and physical, make you think of 
them. You have studied mathematics and music. Soon you will learn 
the construction trades. You will learn what you are doing correctly 
with your own creations, and you will learn what you are not doing 
correctly. Perhaps you will also contribute to that field.” 

“Do you think I could become a great leader, like Solon? My father 
thinks me foolish for following that interest. Just last summer, we 
walked together along the water’s edge at the Phaeleron. We came upon 
the skeletons of many forgotten triremes. My father said to me that I 
would suffer a fate similar to that of those ships if 1 pursued a political 
career, for the people of Athens tend to discard a man of politics once 
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Lymon patted him on the back. “You must do what your heart 
commands you to do, Themistocles, but not until the time is right will 
you be rewarded for it. Until then, you must continue to learn, for I 
know that you will be nothing small, but great, whether good or not 
so good.” 

Learn, he did. He learned the ways of the socially unacceptable. 
Whether it was the lower-class influence upon him, or whether it was 
his own desire to learn as much about the world as he could before he 
left the Cynosarges, some unknown force caused him to leave the school 
grounds at night and visit the open market areas, where the whores 
could be found. One day, in his last year at the school, his father came 
to visit him, the expression on his weathered face the harbinger of bad 
news. 

“Father, you do not look well. What disturbs you?” 

“You have shamed your father’s good name.” 

“T do not understand.” 

“You have been seen, on many occasions, consorting with the 
whores in the market place. You have broken your mother’s heart! 
Your manners and behavior are careless and sloppy. You often instigate 
fights so you can accuse those who are your lessers of having committed 
the violations you yourself were responsible for!” 

“But, Father, I do not see that it should concern anyone in the family. 
It is my life. I am of age now, and I can make my own decisions!” 

“Your own decisions! Ha! As Zeus as my witness, you can not make 
your own decisions! You are not ready!” 

“Why am I not ready? Because I did not ask you for your permission 
to go into the market? Perhaps, Father, if you yourself had married 
someone other than a whore, I could have gone to the school in Athens! 


I would not have to invent a new way of life for myself!” 
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In all the fights he had been in at the Cynosarges, Themistocles had 
never been struck as hard as his father hit him just then, sending him 
crashing to the ground. Neocles took a step forward, his fists clenched, 
ready to take on an injured and angry son. “Your mother took her own 
life just yesterday! I tried to shelter her from learning of your activities 
as long as I could, for I knew that knowledge would crush her, but I 
was unsuccessful. When she was young, your mother had no life, no 
parents who loved her as we loved you, and she fell into a bad way, but 
she changed! She changed for the better! She married before she was 
with child! She cared for you herself when you were ill! She did not 
give you to the nurse as most other mothers would! She loved you, 
Themistocles! And for her love, you repay her this way! You break her 
heart! No, you rip her heart out of her body and you throw it into the 
depths of the underworld! And for that, you kill her!” 

Themistocles made no attempt to stand. He was still too dizzy from 
the blow from his father, and he knew he couldn’t withstand another. 
“Father, I will not fight you! I did not think my actions would cause 
her death!” 

“You should have thought! You should have taken the lesson from 
her and used it, but you did not! You have killed your mother, and you 
have killed your father!” 

“But, you stand before me!” 

“A stranger stands before you! You are no longer my son! You are 
no longer Themistocles, son of Neocles! Do not ever call yourself that 
again, or I will personally end your life for you!” 

He had no mother, and now he had no father. Themistocles gathered 
his knees to his face and sobbed his last tears. He changed after that 
confrontation. No longer would he let indecision of any sort control 
him. He would become a man of precise, calculated, and deliberate 


actions. 
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Chapter Four 


Another Chance Meeting 


By the time the boy completed his studies at the Cynosarges, he 
had become a man; he was strong, honest, ambitious, and about to 
fall in love with Lysander’s daughter, Archippe. They had met, for the 
second time, the day Themistocles ended his training at the school. 
Archippe and her father attended a fair celebrating the graduates; 
Lysander attended, hoping to employ someone to accompany him to 
the council meetings and to record what had taken place, for his eyes 
were beginning to fail him, and he needed to maintain accurate records. 
One of the candidates was the son of Neocles and Abrotonon. 

Themistocles was sitting on a bench away from the festivities, 
drawing in the book he usually carried with him. The tattered volume 
contained sketches of scenery he enjoyed, ships and military machines 
he had seen, and inventions that had traveled from his mind to his hand. 
Archippe spotted him before her father did. “Father,” she whispered as 
she tugged on her father’s arm, “who is that boy there by himself? He 
is very handsome, not like many of the boys here.” 

Lysander laughed. “You have forgotten, my child, that you have 
met him, and you shall meet him again, for he is Themistocles. I plan 
to speak with him.” 


“Who are his people?” 
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“His father is the merchant Neocles, a fine man. You met him a 
long time ago, when you were but a child.” 

“But why do I not remember this Themistocles? Is he not as fine 
as his father?” 

“My daughter, come with me. I shall introduce you. However,” he 
whispered as they approached the figure on the bench, “take care not 
to mention his mother, for she no longer lives. It is rumored that she 
ended her life because of his activities with certain women.” 

Archippe frowned. “Oh. Perhaps I should not meet him if he is not 
the man he looks to be.” 

Lysander laughed again as they approached. “On that, we shall 
both see.” He raised his voice and called out to the figure on the bench, 
“Themistocles, son of Neocles, I am Lysander! We have met before! 
Your father brought you to my home!” 

Themistocles shook his head as if to clear it and rose to greet the 
intruders of his solitude. “Yes, Lysander, I recall. It was at a party for 
your daughter.” His eyes focused on Archippe for the first time. “Your 
daughter? This vision of loveliness can not be the homely child I met 
those many years ago. Surely, Zeus has angered Hera yet again, and 
she has thrown a veil of beauty upon this girl to trick us.” 

Archippe blushed as she focused her eyes upon the ground. “I 
am the girl of whom you speak. I am sorry that my appearance then 
offended you.” 

Themistocles took a step forward, and gently raised her chin with 
his left hand so that their eyes met; he spoke directly to her, his eyes 
never straying from hers. “You are an incredible sight. I care not what 
you looked like then, for you were but a mere child. You are no longer 
that child.” He turned to Lysander. “Do you wish to speak to me of 
something? Is there some business? Before you answer, I pray that you 


will permit me to...” He looked into the sky and spoke to the heavens, 
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“By the wine of Dionysius, I declare my love for this woman!” He 
turned his attention back to Lysander. “I pray that you will permit me 
to serve as escort for your daughter. I fear that if am to go on living, 
she must be always near me.” 

Lysander smiled. “Themistocles, your elocution skills betray you. 
Surely, had we not arrived here today, you would have survived. Even 
so, something within you reminds me of myself when I was your age. 
There is a basic good in your heart. You may see my daughter if she 
permits it herself. If she denies you the privilege, however, so shall I.” 

Themistocles grasped both of her hands in his and pleaded, “Will 
you permit me, fair Archippe, to be at your side, as your escort?” 

Archippe’s face flushed. This boy, this man, was not at all as she 
had anticipated. Although she had not recognized him by sight, she 
had been strangely attracted to him. She wanted to say yes, to allow 
him to be her escort, for he certainly was handsome, but she couldn't. 
Something unexplainable made her distrust him. She, too, had heard 
of his market escapades and was unwilling to make such a commitment 
until she could truly trust his loyalty. “Iam not r-ready,” she stuttered. 
“T am not ready yet for an escort other than my father.” 

He accepted defeat graciously. “Very well, then. In time, you will 
see that I am the man with whom you will spend much of your life. In 
the meantime,” he shifted his attention to Lysander and asked, “have we 
something to discuss? I have great ambition, which will not be deterred 
by a rejection of affection.” 

Lysander liked this young man, but he would not employ him 
without making sure he was all he had appeared to be. “I understand 
your training here at the Cynosarges has been rather full.” 

“You know of my father, Lysander. It is because of him and my 
mother that I was forced to attend here rather than the schools in 


Athens. I have done as well as can be expected. You must also learn 
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now, that it was I who caused my mother’s death. For that, my father 
disowned me.” 

Lysander nodded. Themistocles’ reputation in all areas, academic 
and physical, had reached his ears a long time ago. He knew the boy 
had stamina, unbelievable stamina. He knew the boy had the ability to 
become something great. “I know already of that. It matters not to me. 
I also know of your own abilities, which you seem to underestimate. 
What in your training do you regret?” 

“T regret only that I feel somewhat inadequately trained in the use of 
the lyre. I feel lam not adept at the instrument. I do not underestimate 
any other abilities.” 

“And what of Pythagoras? Know you Pythagoras?” 

“By the thunderbolts forged by Hephaestus for Zeus, every male 
who can read should know of Pythagoras! I believe I agree with his 
conclusions that our earth revolves around the sun. Do you see that ball 
of fire up there?” He pointed to the sun. “Would it not be a wonder if, 
indeed, as the great philosopher has attempted to prove, that it is we who 
circle around it, rather than it that circles around us? What a notion! 
Oh, Pythagoras offers mathematical proof, but I fear his theories shall 
be rejected if some correlation can not be found between that idea and 
his proof that the sum of the squares of the two short sides of a right 
triangle are equal in length to the square of the long side. I have tried 
to make a correlation myself by constructing several triangles and have 
measured them out, and I am close to proving his theory. Permit me 
to ask a question of you, Lysander. Did you know that Pythagoras was 
also responsible for the creation of octaves in music?” 

“No, I must admit that I am ignorant of that.” 

Themistocles’ eyes lit up like an evening sunset. “Oh, yes! He 
discovered that if he plucked two strings of equal thickness, but one 
twice as long as the other, there was a two-to-one ratio; the longer string 


vibrated slower, causing a lower pitch.” 
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Lysander laughed. “And what of the aulos? Can you play that?” 

“The small wind instrument? I must confess that I have not had 
training on that. It seems to be an instrument that would complement 
a woman's hand, not the hand of Themistocles.” He extended his hands 
for Lysander to see, to add credence to his point. “I am reminded of 
the story of Athena, purported to have invented the flute. She prided 
herself on her ability to play, until one day she played by a waterfall, 
and gazed upon her own reflection. I understand she was repulsed by 
how horrible her puffed-out cheeks made her look. I have seen women 
playing the flute, Lysander.” He laughed. “Athena was not incorrect in 
her description. And, my mind was otherwise occupied.” 

“Yes. We all know of your other activities. But, that aside, young 
man, I have spoken with your teacher Lymon. He tells me you have a 
remarkable ability for thinking and talking your way out of dangerous 
situations.” 

“Lymon is a most remarkable man, himself. After all, he taught 
Themistocles. If a man can teach a misfit such as I, many compliments 
should befall the teacher, not the student.” 

Lysander laughed. Archippe, who had been listening silently to the 
discussions between these two, tilted her head and smiled before she 
spoke. “Does Themistocles know numbers? My father needs someone 
who knows numbers.” 

He cast a threatening glance right through her soul and counted 
slowly and deliberately, “One, two, three, four, five.” 

The girl said nothing else. Lysander hired Themistocles as his 
personal assistant. 

Archippe made a point to avoid Themistocles. In the meantime, 
the jolted young man made friends with one Diocles, who was his age. 
Together, they visited the public places and the markets, for neither man 


had any other female interests, and, without the love of the woman he 
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truly desired, Themistocles could not get the roving nature out of his 
system. In time, it caught up with him, however, for the girl whom 
he had seen on a regular basis, Shonon, told him she was carrying his 
child. 

“Tt is not my child. You are nothing more than a whore, for you 
sleep with any man who comes to you in the night. How many times 
did you sleep with men?” 

“Iam not a whore, Themistocles, for it is you, alone, with whom | 
slept! Do you not recall how we first met? You and Diocles were in the 
market on the seventh day of three months past. You were both very 
drunk. I was carrying into town a basket of dates and figs from my 
father’s orchard, and you came charging at me. Your horse bucked, and 
you fell to the ground, on top the basket I dropped when your horse 
scared me. I lost most of the fruit that day. Do you not remember that 
you helped me gather up what we could save?” 

“Ah, yes. And I suppose I forced you to sleep with me?” 

She was in tears. “It was not like that. I thought we had feelings 
for one another. You see, I knew who you were, who you truly were, 
not that drunken boy you wanted to think you were. You are not the 
person who violated me when Apollo mixed the blues of day with the 
gold of first night. You are not the person who stands before me now, 
refusing to believe that which I say.” 

Themistocles shrugged his shoulders. “Then who am I, this man 
you claim is father of your unborn child?” 

“You are Themistocles, son of Neocles.” 

“No! [have no father, for he disowned me!” His face flushed, partly 
in anger, partly in shame. 

She was adamant. “You are Themistocles, son of Neocles! You are 
father of this child I carry. But you are more. You are wise, though you 
do not graciously acknowledge your wisdom. You are kind, though you 


refuse to show it to most. You are your father’s son!” 
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“I will not marry you, woman! My feelings are not for you!” 

She hung her head and spoke softly. “I know. It is another you 
love. But she cares not for you, Themistocles. Does she stand before 
you now? Does she bear your child? Does she care for you?” 

He raised his left hand as if to hit her. She didn’t finch. “Oh, you 
are a brave one! Shall I strike you now, or shall I wait for the time just 
as you give birth and end your life and the life of the--” 

“You would kill your own child?” she interrupted. “Perhaps your 
own son? You would do that? If you would, do so, but know then that 
your child is to arrive on the day of the Plynteria, our most unlucky 
day of all, and you will be cursed for the rest of your life! Black blood 
will drip from the heavens, and you will be no longer a man! Not even 
the goddess Athena can save you, no matter how much gold you have 
to cover her statue!” 

He let his hand fall to his side. He saw the anger in her eyes, equal 
only to his own. His voice suddenly softened. “I do not believe in the 
gods as I should. My father and mother tried to teach me, but I refused 
to learn what I should of our deities. When I was young, my father told 
me of my mother’s life, before he met her. I always thought she was a 
whore, but I never told her so. I kept those thoughts, those feelings, 
in here.” He made a fist and hit himself in his chest. “In my heart. I 
became what I hated about her.” He slowly raised his head and looked 
her directly in the eyes. “You shall have the child. I will not harm you 
or it. When the baby has reached the age of ten days, I will allow it 
to remain alive.-I promise you that. I give you my word. The word of 
Themistocles, if nothing else, can be trusted. We shall live together, 
but know that I will not marry you. My heart belongs to Archippe. It 


is she whom I love and always will.” 
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Chapter Five 


Neocles and Diocles Arrive 


As the arrival of his child approached, Themistocles’ temperament 
mellowed. In fact, everything about him mellowed. He concentrated 
harder on his work, and he even stopped frequenting the market with 
his friend, although he did not abandon the friendship. 

One late midsummer afternoon, he and Shonon were walking 
through their garden, discussing the approaching sunset. Shonon 
looked up into the heavens. 

“IT wonder what magic of the gods might unfold when the blue of 
this day meets the gold of sunset.” 

“It looks to be a night of a large moon. Do you see it rising there?” 
He raised a hand and pointed to a white sphere just over the treetops 
in the distance. “The forest there is trying to keep it hidden from our 
view.” 

“Themistocles, the day of the Plynteria is upon us. It is nearly time 
for our child to come to us.” 

He smiled. “You are very large.” The smile turned into a sudden 
frown. “I know of women who were not as large as you who bore two 
children.” 

“What if I have two? Will you still remain, or does the thought 


frighten you? Will you be so frightened you will abandon us?” 
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“T pledged to you that I would let the child live. I also pledged that 
I would remain for a time.” 

“And what shall we call our child?” 

“Should we not wait until its birth?” 

“Tf it pleases you.” 

“What would please me would be to feel better about my father and 
mother. This hatred, this anger, urges me at times to sail away to some 
land far away, far beyond the Peloponnese, to forget all that which I 
know. These feelings sicken me.” 

“I know I am only a woman, Themistocles, and not even a wife 
to you, but perhaps if you could think more kindly of Neocles and 
Abrotonon, your pains would lessen.” 

He took hold of her hand and turned her to face him. “And what 
of my pains for Archippe? I have tried in these months to have feelings 
for you, but I have none other than concern because you bear my child 
and because you tolerate me. My heart aches only for her.” 

“T know the time will come when you leave us, your child and me, 
and I will bid you farewell when you do, but you must make certain 
that when you go to her, she desires your affection.” 

“If she does not, am I cursed to remain with you, a woman whom 
I do not love?” 

“If your fair Archippe loves you not, you will be free to stay or to 
leave. For now, let us be civil. Let us forget about her!” 

“How am I to forget about her? I love her with my soul, my life, 
but she loves me not. I speak to her father, and he says she has no man, 
but neither does she want me!” 

Shonon grabbed her abdomen, shrieked, and fell to the ground. 
When she awoke, she was lying on her back, upon her bed, and there 
was much blood all around. “My baby! Where is my baby?” 
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Themistocles was at her side instantly. “The baby is fine. Something 
bad happened, but he is fine. You have lost a great deal of blood. Sephia 
is here. She will take care of you.” 

“I want my baby! Where is my son? I do not want that ogre near 
my baby! I will get out of this bed if you do not bring him to me!” 
She threw back the cover and made a feeble attempt to get out of bed, 
but the pain was too much and drove her back down. She sobbed 
accusingly, “You are lying, Themistocles!_ My baby is dead! This pain 
is not right!” 

“No! No, he is not! Sephia is washing him. She wanted you to 
have a clean baby to hold. Look. Here she is now, with our son.” He 
kissed her on the forehead. “Our son, Neocles.” 

“You named him Neocles? Oh, why do I hurt so?” 

Sephia pushed Themistocles out of her way and settled the infant 
into his mother’s arms. “When you fell, you began to bleed. There was 
so much blood we thought we had lost you. There was another baby, 
Mistress.” She placed both her hands on Shonon’s shoulders, as if to 
prepare her for a great shock. 

“T had another? Where is it? Bring it to me now, you horrible 
monster!” She broke the older woman's grip. 

Sephia was not about to let the insults that were flying at her like 
arrows find their mark. “Listen to me! You had two babies inside you! 
Only one was alive! Only one was breathing!” She paused briefly and 
lowered her voice. “Only one had arms and legs! Neocles lives. You 
must take care of your son.” 

Shonon frowned at her and held the baby until mother and son 
both fell asleep. 

Neocles grew like a weed in the garden, tall and spindly. At an early 
age, he was walking on his own, helping his mother remove those very 


weeds he resembled so much. The summer sun beat heavily on their 
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backs as they worked diligently to complete the task before Themistocles 
appeared, hungry and demanding. Now that Neocles was getting older, 
his father’s former temperament was beginning to resurface. He tried 
to hide it, but sometimes he just couldn’t. Shonon feared the day when 
ke would announce that he was leaving. 

“W/hat are you doing in this heat?” The voice bellowed from behind 
them. Shonon stood, too fast, and spun around long enough to see 
Themistocles holding the reins on a white horse. She fell forward into 
his arms. He eased her to the ground. “Shonon! Shonon!” He looked 
up to see Neocles on his feet, hands at his side, in tears. “Neocles! 
Come here!” The boy ran to his father. “Is Sephia in the house?” 
Neocles nodded. Themistocles yelled, “Sephia! Come quickly!” 

Sephia, now an old woman, but one who could still run like anyone 
half her age, rounded the corner and nearly ran into the horse, whose 
reins Themistocles had dropped when Shonon fell into him. She tied 
the reins to a tree and bent over Shonon. “She has fainted! Look at her 
face! We must get her inside!” 

As instructed, Neocles held onto the belt of his father’s chiton while 
Themistocles and Sephia carried Shonon into the house and set her onto 
the bed. She awoke shortly. “Neocles?” 

Now holding onto his father’s hand, the boy approached his mother. 
“You fall.” 

She laughed. “I fell” She raised a hand and placed it onto 
Themistocles’ cheek. “Will you stay one more year?” 

“Why are you speaking of that now?” 

“It appears that I tend to have fainting spells whenever I bear a 
child of yours.” 

Themistocles was stunned. He took two steps backwards, falling 
onto a bench. “Another child? You carry another child?” 

Shonon sobbed, “I did not plan this!” 
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“And what if I do remain for another year? What will you tell me 
then? That you are bearing yet another child? I will never be allowed 
to leave!” 

“It is not all my doing! You, too, had something to do with this!” 

“But it is you who--” 

“But it is you who made me with child!” 

“Then I shall never touch you again.” 

Neocles’ wailing stopped the argument. Sephia scolded Themistocles. 
“She is right! She can not conceive a child by herself. I am old, and I 
have seen many things, but I have never seen anyone create a child by 
herself! You should be worried about her! You know what happened 
the last time she gave birth!” 

Themistocles stood up. “She insults you and condemns you to 
Hades, yet you stand by her side! I will leave this very night!” 

“And make her suffer this pain alone?” 

“But I can not live this way. I can not live with a woman whom I 
do not love, but who keeps having my children! She is no more than 
a nadir at best!” 

Shonon reached over and put a hand on his arm. “No. I am more 
than an uneducated woman. I am more than just a legal entity. This 
child I carry, I carry because I could not say no to you. Why did you 
come to my bed that night you came into my room?” 

His temper diminished. “I was lonely.” 

“Do you think I have not been lonely? Oh, Themistocles, I do love 
you so. But I know you love Archippe still. I did not turn you away 
because I hoped, prayed, that if I surrendered to your advances, then 
you would have feelings for me. But you do not. You gave me your 
word once, as I give you mine now. As is your word, my word is also 
good. I promise that I will never let you into my bed again, no matter 


how much you desire to quell your loneliness, or no matter how much 
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I want to be in your arms again. I only ask that you stay until the child 
is born.” 

He gave no verbal agreement, but only nodded and changed the 
subject. “I have acquired a horse for Neocles. It is time he learned about 
animals. I thought you could also ride it if you so desired.” 

“If you will feed and water the horse, I will let Neocles meet him.” 

“Take care of yourself.” 

The horse, Neocles, and Shonon’s stomach grew considerably in 
those six months. Their second son, Diocles, was also born on the 
Plynteria. The birth was difficult, perhaps because of the day, but not 
as bad as Neocles’ birth had been. 

This was not a happy time for Themistocles. Although he spent 
more time at home so that he could be with his sons, his increased 
presence served only to drive a wedge deeper between Shonon and 
himself. 

On an unusually cold day in November, only two months after 
Diocles was born, Shonon told Themistocles that she wanted another 
child. 

“Are you completely mindless, woman? I have told you that I will 
not give you any more children! Why do you think of such things? Are 
these two boys you bore not enough to busy your day?” 

“T desire to have more children, Themistocles.” 

“T do not desire to have more! You are wearing yourself, and me, out 
in your efforts to care for these two! We agreed, do you not remember, 
that I would remain with you only until Diocles was born? And yet, I 
have stayed until he could walk on his own! Why do you think I did 
that?” He answered his own question. “So that when I wanted to leave, 
I could! Not so that you could say you want more children! How can 
you want more? How can you betray your word and my trust in your 


word in this manner?” 
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She was prepared to offer him several reasons for other children, 
when she noticed that Neocles, who had been sitting on his bench, was 
no longer there. “Neocles! Where are you?” 

The horrifying shriek that rang from elsewhere was filled with 
pain, fear, and danger. Themistocles and Shonon ran outside. On the 
ground, in a pool of blood, lay little Neocles, his right arm grotesquely 
dislocated from the socket, the skin alone holding it to his torso. His 
body convulsed as Themistocles gathered him up into his arms and 
jumped onto the same horse that had inflicted this blow. He screamed 
at Shonon, “Stay with Diocles! I am taking the boy to Lysander! His 
slave can help our son!” 

Away he rode, pushing the horse to its limits of endurance. 
Lysander was walking to his own stable when he saw the ghostly figure 
of Themistocles upon the white horse whose face was covered in blood. 
Themistocles dismounted before the horse had even stopped. 

Lysander was stunned, but he sprang into immediate action. “Take 
him into the stable! Stilimon is there!” 

Themistocles tried to comfort the screaming, convulsing boy as 
he carried him into the stable and set him onto the straw. It was no 
use, however, for every movement hurt Neocles and made him scream 
and thrash about in pain. Stilimon commanded Themistocles to hold 
the boy’s arm to his body while he tore fabric from his own chiton 
and wrapped it around Neocles’ arm and body to hold the dangling 
appendage in place. Themistocles cradled the boy in his arms while 
Stilimon grabbed the bucket of water he had not so long ago filled to 
give to Lysander’s horses. 

Although he was a slave, Stilimon was in charge. He had received 
medical training as a boy. He shouted orders to both Lysander and to 
Themistocles. Under any other circumstances, Themistocles would have 


taken offense, but this was his son lying there, near death. He doused 
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a piece of the fabric with water and washed his son’s forehead while 
Stilimon fashioned a needle from a piece of fishbone from the supper he 
had just eaten. He laced a long piece of thread, which had frayed from 
his own garment, through the makeshift needle and began to sew the 
boy’s shoulder muscles back together. When he finished, he sat back 
on his heels and shook his head. “I have done all I can. I fear I can not 
save your son. He has lost so very much blood.” 

Themistocles could only shout at the man who had so diligently 
tried to refasten the boy’s torn muscles. “Save him! Save my son! Do 
not let Hades claim him as his son of the underworld!” 

Neocles regained consciousness for a moment and cried out, “Neocles 
bad! Hit horse! Horse bite Neocles! Neocles bad!” He sighed heavily 
as his head fell forward. 

“No! Neocles! Neocles! No!” Themistocles shouted, as if his words 
could return his son from the dead. Tears and sobs bursting from his 
very soul, he clutched the boy to himself and rocked him back and 
forth. 

Lysander put his hand on Themistocles’ shoulder and spoke softly. 
“You have another son, Themistocles. Let Stilimon prepare Neocles for 
his burial. I will come with you to tell Shonon.” 

Themistocles stood, suddenly silent, and watched Stilimon as he 
broke apart a few handfuls of straw and patted them into the wound. 
The slave’s eyes, filled with tears, sought those of Themistocles. “Little 
Neocles was a good boy. My master will see to it that he is buried within 
the city; he will not be treated as an outcast. Your son sleeps now. The 
gods in the heavens will care for him.” 

As they walked to the horse, Themistocles made a fist at it. “I will 
kill you with my own hands! I will break your neck!” 

He lunged for the animal, which stood fast. Lysander stopped his 
friend. “Neocles told you what happened. It was he who provoked the 
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animal. Look at that poor beast. If he were of ill mind, he would not 
have stood when you attacked him. He would have reared back and 
trampled you.” 

“T will not clean my son’s blood from this animal! He shall wear it 
forever to remind him of his sin! He shall smell it on himself and know 
that he killed my son!” 

When she learned of her son’s death, Shonon immediately fell to the 
ground and shouted at Themistocles, “You killed your son, Themistocles! 
You killed him because you could not love me! You killed him!” She 
rushed to her feet, raced outside, and returned with a large rock. “Our 
son is dead, and it is you who let him be bitten by that horrible animal! 
I will kill you, and I will kill that horse!” She lunged at Themistocles, 
but she tripped, only grazing him above the right eye. She wasn’t so 
lucky, though, for she hit her head on the table as she fell and split her 
skull open. She died instantly. 
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Chapter Six 


Death and Love 


Themistocles had no need to worry about where his son would be 
inhumed; it was customary for children, no matter the rank of their 
parents, to be buried within the city limits. Shonon, on the other 
hand, having borne children out of wedlock, would normally have been 
denied burial in Athens, but because her young son had also died, and 
because Lysander was a well-liked and highly-respected citizen, special 
allowance was made so that both Neocles and Shonon were buried 
within the city’s limits, next to one another. Burial or cremation was 
necessary, for if not, the souls would forever wander aimlessly, in the 
guise of phantoms, unable to receive any of the funerary offerings or 
culinary items which would normally accompany the spirits on their 
final journey. Since Themistocles had no living female relatives, the task 
of actually preparing the bodies for the funeral rites fell upon Sephia, 
although she did not refuse Stilimon’s assistance. 

Themistocles tried not to be bound by the old cultures and beliefs, 
but he found himself more closely tied to ritual than he thought. On the 
morning after the deaths, the funeral rites, protheses, which included 
prayers and small sacrifices, were initiated at the dwelling he shared with 
Shonon and his sons. The funeral procession, complemented by flute 


players, began before the following dawn so that the pollution emitted 
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from the corpses would not poison the purity of the clean, white rays 
of the sun. 

At first, Themistocles refused to supply Shonon with even a wooden 
coffin, but Lysander eventually convinced him that it would be politically 
advantageous for him to grant the mother of the children a terracotta 
coffin shaped like a tub. Afraid that Shonon might return from the 
dead to haunt him, and, furthermore, to ensure her a safe passage 
beyond the limits of the living world, Themistocles placed an obol onte 
each of her eyes before the coffin’s lid was closed. Neocles was placed 
into a small stone tomb, along with a drinking cup, so that he would 
not be thirsty on his long journey. 

The stonemason, Androcles, fashioned steles for the deceased. The 
only inscription Themistocles allowed on Shonon’s stone marker was her 
name and the name of Androcles. Neocles’ stele bore the inscription: 

‘Neocles, son of Themistocles, died from the bite of a horse. 

Mourners-- 
father Themistocles, 
brother Diocles, 
friend Lysander, 
wife of Lysander, Almode, 
daughter of Lysander, Archippe, 
carver Androcles.’ 

A relief of a young boy and a man, representing father and son, 
was carved into the stone. Other than the stele bearing her name, 
no mention of Shonon existed near Neocles. The two gravesites were 
covered with a single layer of dirt. 

The mourners made their way back to the empty house by the 
time the sun was directly overhead. Themistocles stood in front of the 
entrance, as if some otherworldly force had grabbed hold of his feet and 


would not permit him to enter the dwelling. 
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Archippe gently placed her hand onto his bare arm. 

“Themistocles, will you not go inside? The sun is telling us all to 
seek shelter.” 

Had this been any other occasion, he would have interpreted the 
gesture in a completely different manner, but he was unaware that she, 
the love of his life, had touched him, had placed her hand upon him. 
He could only stare into the loneliness staring back at him from within 
the house. 

“T fear I am too numb to take another step. Perhaps I am being 
transformed into solid rock as atonement for my digressions. Oh, but if 
I had this miserable life to relive, would I live it any differently? Would 
I be able to turn my back on those horrible seducers of young men at the 
market place?” He turned his attention to her, but looked through her, 
not at her. “Would you have feelings for me if that were the case?” 

Archippe grabbed at his arm as he fell forward. “Themistocles!” 
She screamed. 

Stilimon, included among the mourners, for he had tried so 
desperately to save Neocles’ life, lunged forward in time to position his 
body between the earth and the falling Themistocles. He wrapped his 
arms around the man and guided him safely to the ground. Archippe 
fell to her knees at Themistocles’ side and called up to the heavens, 
“Oh, gods of the Greeks! Why do you treat this man so harshly? Is it 
not enough that he has lost one of his sons as well as the mother of his 
children? Must you punish him further?) Must you make illness fall 
upon him? Do you plan to take his life from this earth--this man with 
whom I am falling in love?” 

While Stilimon and now Lysander attended to Themistocles, Sephia 
helped Archippe to her feet. “Child, he is feeling the weight of a 
hundred balls of fire in the sky, upon his conscience and his mind. The 


gods have chosen this instant, this moment, this day to hurl the weight 
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of the world upon his shoulders. Our deities are testing him, as they 
are testing you. He is but on a temporary journey now, within his own 
mind, within another world, but he will soon return, with new visions. 
He is a strong man. He is a good man.” 

Archippe felt tears trying to escape her soul through her eyes. “I do 
not know how strong he is. I have been so unkind to him. I do truly 
love that man, but I can not marry him yet. Even if none of this had 
happened, I could not marry him yet. It is not because of anything to 
do with him that I can not. I must know my own soul before I give it 
to any man.” 

At that moment, the seemingly lifeless form on the ground groaned 
and began to stir. As Themistocles regained consciousness, Stilimon 
and Lysander helped him into the house and onto his bed. 

He opened his eyes in darkness and sat up with a start. “What under 
the heavens has happened to this day--to me?” Dizziness overcame him, 
forcing his head back onto his pillow. 

Archippe was seated beside him. “Sephia believes the gods are 
testing you.” 

He groaned again. “That old woman is a sorceress. Why do I feel 
as though I have fallen through the sky?” 

“The sun made you dizzy. You fell into Stilimon out there.” 

“Ts he--” 

“He caught you as you fell. Father and he cared for you until you 
awoke.” 

“Tt was they who brought me into here?” 

“Yes. They have left now. I sent them home.” 

“Are you not afraid to be alone with me?” 

She laughed. “Do you think you could pose any threat to me as 
you are now? Your head is heavier than any horse.” 

He feigned a weak smile. “Never has my head been compared to 


a horse.” 
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“You have acted as one. You should find nothing odd, therefore, in 
being compared with one.” 

“Young woman, if you choose to act in that manner, I --” 

She stood. “You will what?” 

He suddenly stared at her, this time, directly into her eyes, not 
beyond them, with full clarity of mind. His voice was soft and low. “I 
heard you.” He frowned, trying to understand what had just happened 
to him. “I heard what you said. Your words were, ‘Oh, gods of the 
Greeks! Why do you treat this man so harshly? Is it not enough that 
he has lost one of his sons as well as the mother of his children? Must 
you punish him further? Must you make illness fall upon him? Do you 
plan to take his life from this earth--this man with whom I am falling 
in love?’ Am I correct?” 

She sat again, confused, afraid. “Those were my very words. Each 
one the one with which I appealed to the gods.” 

“You love me.” 

“What?” 

“You love me. You said you did.” 

She bit her lip, reluctant to respond. “T said I was--” 

“Falling in love with me. Will I at last be allowed to enjoy the sweet 
taste of your lips upon mine? To hold you in my arms?” He sighed, as 
if the thought were too far from reality. “To profess my undying love 
to you as you surrender yourself to me?” 

“T can not do that yet. I can not--” 

“After a short period of mourning for my son, not for Shonon, 
although I do feel saddened, but that is all, I shall court you as a man 
ought to court you. I shall give you tulips to express my love to you.” 

< 

“You said it. Did you not mean it?” 

“T meant it.” She smiled at him and whispered the words again, il 


meant it. I am falling in love with Themistocles.” 
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“T beg of you, sweet Archippe. Lie with me now until sleep overtakes 
me, until Iam lost within the world of dreams. Iam not able to remain 
awake any longer this day. Lie with me now, and I will become a 
complete man once more when I awake.” 

“Oh, but I must not remain longer than the time required for you 
to enter the time of sleep.” 

“That is all I can ask of you, fair Archippe. Your father will worry 
for your safety.” 

She permitted him to hold her in his arms. “He trusts you.” 

He yawned, kissed her forehead gently, and yawned again. “Does 
Archippe trust Themistocles?” 

“Yes, I do.” 

“Then I will win your heart and your love for me only.” 

He fell asleep instantly, once she laid her head upon his chest. He 
didn’t know, however, that he would sleep for two days. He awoke with 
a start, feeling alone, yet feeling the presence of another in the room. 

“Archippe!” 

She smiled at him. “I am here.” 

“How long did I succumb to sleep? Something does not feel right. 
The day does not feel as it should.” 

“You were very tired. Two sunsets have passed.” 

He tried to sit up, but the sudden movement disturbed his 
equilibrium; he was forced back down. He brought a hand up to his 
forehead. “Why should I have this disturbed feeling in my head?” 

Archippe left the room momentarily. She returned with a wet cloth 
and patted his forehead with it. “You have a fever. You will need to 
stay, resting here, until it has passed.” 

“I must know. Did you tell me you love me, that you were falling 
in love with me? Or did this fever from which I suffer trick my mind 


into believing that I heard you say those words?” 
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“Themistocles, you have been asleep since my father and Stilimon 
brought you into this room. You have not awakened until just now. I 
am afraid the fever took control of your mind.” 

“You did not tell me you trust me?” 

She lowered her head to avoid his eyes. “I did not tell you that. As 
I said, you have only just now awakened.” 

“But you have stayed with me these days that I have not been 
awake.” 

She nodded. “Yes, I did.” 

“Then, you must care for me.” 

“Yes. I care for you.” 

He frowned, reached for her and raised her chin so their eyes met. 
“But you do not love me.” 

She frowned, hesitant to speak, but at last found the words. “I can 
not say that I love you or that I do not love you. I care for you. That is 
all I can say.” She tried to push him back onto the pillow. “You must 
rest.” 

“No. I have much to do. I can not lie here like this.” Again, he 
tried to rise, but again, he was driven back down. “I feel as though I 
have taken on the weight of Olympus. Archippe, help me to my feet. 
I shall be able to walk once I am upright.” 

“Themistocles, you must rest some more. It will not be long.” 

He was emphatic. “Help me to my feet, or I shall have the winds of 
Poseidon swoop down upon you and cast you away into the sea.” 

“You would do that to me?” 

He laughed. “I would never do that to you, my fair Archippe. But, 
I do, truly, have to attend a meeting today. I must be able to stand and 
walk. Please.” 

She helped him to his feet. Once Themistocles regained his balance 


and was ambulatory again, Archippe knew that it would not be long 
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before he was in the middle of the action. He would go to his meeting, 
he would rally support for his plans, whatever they were, and he would 
carry out those plans. Then, and only then, would Themistocles even 
consider resting. She laughed aloud. 

“What amuses you?” 

“Oh!” She was startled, embarrassed that she vocalized her thoughts, 
even if only through laughter. “I was thinking that I feel like an old 
married woman. I know how you will be and what it will take for you 
to rest.” 

He smiled as he released her. “Some day, you will be an old married 
woman, and I will love you even then! I bid you well until my return, 
fair woman!” 

He made his way to the Pnyx, an amphitheater on one of the 
hills west of the Acropolis. The Ecclesia was comprised of every male 
over the age of eighteen and met to formulate all policy, domestic 
and foreign. The group was responsible for declaring war, concluding 
treaties, and electing strategoi (citizen generals) and magistrates. The 
assembly was open to all these men, without regard to income or class. 
It was through his attendance at these meetings that he was at last able 
to gain political recognition. Themistocles soon became known for his 


oratory skills. 
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Trouble in the East 


One year after the funeral of Neocles and Shonon, Lysander 
approached Themistocles. “You have gone through much, my friend. 
Your life should be full of joy, but it is not. It is too much for you 
to care for Diocles by yourself. He is growing now and is becoming 
troublesome for a man with no wife. I offer the suggestion that you 
allow Almode and me to adopt him. In that way, he could receive the 
best schooling and the best of everything.” 

“And what would become of Themistocles, my friend?” 

“Themistocles is always welcome in the home of Almode and 
Lysander. You may stay with us as long as you wish.” 

“T thank you, my friend, but I have Sephia. She cares well for 
me. 

Lysander laughed. “Sephia is as old as Hera herself. You will, no 
doubt, survive, but think of Diocles.” 

“Very well. He will have what he needs. I will remain only until 
he has adjusted. Perhaps he will not remember that I cared not for his 
mother.” 

Lysander slapped his friend on the back. “It is settled. You and the 
boy will accompany me to my dwelling, and I will tell Almode of our 


plans, yours and mine.” 
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“May I ask, what of Archippe? Will my presence cause her any 
uneasy feelings?” 

“I think not, Themistocles. She has been speaking of you these past 
few days. She wonders how you have not gone mad.” 

“As I often wonder, my friend. Although I have suffered a great 
deal, I have hope that one day Archippe will allow me to escort her. 
More than anything that could make me happy would be if she would 
agree to be my betrothed. It has always been your daughter, Lysander, 
for whom my heart aches. I know I have let you down in many ways, 
but I shall try to find the inspiration to rectify the situation. 

Lysander’s slave, Stilimon, burst into the house and fell to his knees 
at his master’s feet. “Forgive me this intrusion, Master, but I have 
learned of something horrible!” 

“Please stand, Stilimon. You might be my slave, but you are still a 
man. Men speak face to face. What is it?” 

“While I was in the market, my cousin Ambrododes whispered 
to me that he has heard of evil things in Persia. Histiaeus of Ionia 
visited the royal court there and was unlawfully detained by the satrap. 
Histiaeus was very angered when he was at last released.” He took a 
deep breath and continued, “He was so angered that he has summoned 
a revolt of the Ionians.” 

Lysander frowned, not entirely skeptical. “How do you know this 
to be true?” 

Stilimon took several deep breaths before he continued. “My cousin 
is friend to the slave of Histiaeus. Ambrododes received the message 
from his friend that Histiaeus shaved his slave’s head, and then, tattooed 
on the man’s bald head the call for revolt! When the hair grew back, the 
slave was sent to Miletus. There, his head was shaved, and the message 


was read. ‘The armies are preparing to fight!” 
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Lysander called to Themistocles, who was in the stable, preparing a 
horse to be ridden. “Themistocles! Come out here at once!” 

They met in the yard. When he was summoned, the younger man 
had run out of the stable, with the horse he was about to ride, but he 
was not out of breath. “Yes, my friend! What urges you to call me?” 

Lysander hesitated briefly, wishing he were young enough to be as 
well-fit as Themistocles. “Stilimon tells me that there will be a revolt in 
Ionia. We must summon a meeting of the Assembly, for I am certain 
we will be asked for support.” 

“IT agree. 1 will summon our brothers in the government, while 
you make preparations and go to the meeting place. I will meet you 
there.” 

“Why is it that you decide who calls the meeting and who does 
not?” 

Themistocles laughed heartily for the first time since he had lost 
Neocles and jumped onto his mount in a swift, effortless movement. 
“Because I am younger and faster, and you are--you are Lysander!” He 
laughed again as he galloped away. 

Contrary to the usual procedure, which mandated that the leader 
of the Assembly conduct the meeting, Lysander took charge. A special 
emergency situation allowance stipulated that any member could evoke 
a one-time exception and present his case. The men listened in silence 
as Lysander conveyed the information he received from Stilimon. 

The first to speak was Solon, descendant of the great lawgiver of the 
same name. “Lysander, you speak of many threats to Ionia. But that 
country is so very far away. Do you believe that Persia will attack it? 
Many small countries, including Ionia itself, have given land and water 
to the great Darius. He keeps his word not to attack them. And do 


you sincerely take the word of your slave?” 
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Lysander did not expect to have everyone’s support immediately, for 
he knew that many men of the Assembly did not believe that anything 
bad would happen in their lifetimes. “My friend, if you think about 
the size of that great country, as large as any ocean I have seen in all 
my years, does it not make sense that it would want even more land? 
Ionia is merely a single drop of water and would not be difficult for an 
ocean to absorb. Even we Hellenes are, perhaps, no more than a river in 
comparison to Persia. Surely, we are far away, but an invasion by those 
barbarians is not beyond possibility. Winter will soon be upon them. 
Perhaps they seek our milder temperatures. What have they to lose?” 

Themistocles rose from the bench upon which he been seated. 
“Friends in the Assembly, give me your attention. Solon, while I was a 
student at the Cynosarges and reading of your ancestor for whom you 
are named, I also read of his intense dislike for a certain ower. He 
abhorred it so intensely that he had the use of its scent outlawed. Is 
that not correct?” The snickers filling the room urged him on without 
waiting for an answer. “At the same time I read of this important law 
of Solon’s, I also read of this man Lysander, who stands before you now, 
asking for your assistance. It is because of his honesty and intelligence 
that I have chosen this field as my own occupation. I have worked 
and lived with him long enough to know that Lysander tells you no 
falsehoods. Nor does his slave Stilimon speak any falsehoods to him. 
If you are to trust in any one man, you should trust in Lysander.” 

An unidentified man shouted from his seat at the back of the room, 
“The Cynosarges is for outcasts!” 

Themistocles spun around and removed the himation (draped shawl) 
from his shoulders, revealing tight, rippling muscles. “My invisible 
friend, not only did this outcast receive an excellent education, which 
taxed my mind into absorbing all things and more taught at the finest 


schools in Athens, but I also received excellent military training. I 
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challenge you and any five men to a debate and a test of strength! 
Surely, your lack of mental and physical prowess will cause you to be 
defeated by Themistocles!” 

One man stood and applauded, followed by another and another, 
until the entire group (with the exception of the heckler) was giving an 
ovation to Themistocles. He merely smiled, nodded, and then walked 
to Lysander and whispered, “You now have full support for any plan 
you suggest.” He sat, followed by the rest. 

Lysander nodded to the group. “Themistocles is wise beyond 
his years. I propose that we consult the oracle and abide by Apollo’s 
decision.” 

One man called out, “But Delphi is far away, and we have not yet 
been asked for assistance!” 

“Then I suggest, Philidonis, that you start on your journey before 
any more of this day elapses. You shall arrive on the seventh day between 
moons, the day our gods deem conducive to a favorable decision. If any 
representatives from the land across the sea arrive with an appeal, we 
will hold them until you return. Leave us now.” 

Two weeks later, representatives from Ionia arrived in Eretria on the 
island of Euboea, just off the eastern coast of mainland Greece. A slave 
was sent to summon the Assembly to the island. 

Miltiades, whose turn it was to serve as leader, called the gathering 
to order. “Philidonis has returned from his mission at Delphi, and here 
we have representatives from Ionia, our friend across the water. What 
message do you bring us, friends?” 

The older of the two, Aristogoras, stood. “We have been chosen 
to come to ask for your assistance. We have begun a revolt against 
the oppression Histiaeus had to endure while he was on no mission to 
Persia other than to be a guest of the satrap in the royal city. A revolt 
is necessary to show them that we will not be ruled by someone other 


than ourselves.” 
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Miltiades frowned. “You offered them water and earth in 
submission.” 

The younger, Austiaeus, stood. “No! We submitted to no one; we 
made an agreement. We offered water and earth to them as a pledge 
that we would support them if they supported us. They have not 
supported us in any endeavor. They have only not killed all of us. We 
can not live in fear that they might! We can not live in fear that the 
next Ionian who ventures, in good faith, into Persia, will not be killed! 
If we must live in fear in this manner, we are not free! We can not live 
in fear of our neighbor! We, therefore, beg for your assistance.” 

Miltiades called upon Philidonis. “What advice comes to us from 
Apollo?” 

“T have never witnessed such an event, Master! I was spellbound! 
The theopropoi was reluctant to deliver our message to the pythia when 
first I arrived at Apollo’s temple. At last, the priest agreed to translate 
my message and to place it into her hands. After she slept on her bed 
of laurel leaves, she sat upon her stool over the enchanted fissure and 
spoke directly with Apollo. The sun god, the guardian and interpreter 
of the divine law, who spoke with the priestess’ lips, advises us to offer 
our friend across the water any and all assistance we can, for if the big 
land swallows the small land, and then crosses the Hellespont, we shall 
become part of the big land.” 

Miltiades held out both hands to the Ionians. “Athenian blood is far 
thicker than the water your ships just traveled. You shall have twenty 
ships from Greece. What do the Euboeans offer?” 

The representative from Eretria stood. “We offer ten. We have a 
small navy and can not offer more.” 

Miltiades nodded. “You shall seek assistance from Sparta as 


well?” 
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Aristogoras replied, “We have done that. We were guests of the 
king Cleomenes for a week before he would discuss the matter. When 
he saw our map of the distance Sparta is from Ionia, he hesitated. He 
claims that the three-month’s march into Persia would take too much 
time and too many men. His Spartans, unfamiliar as they are with 
our lands, would get swallowed up by the enemy. He refuses to give 
aid.” Aristogoras laughed sarcastically. “He even refused our bribe of 
fifty talents. The revolt has already begun, so your ships will be eagerly 
awaited. We must return to our home now.” 

“I bid you well, friends.” 

Histiaeus had ulterior motives for summoning the revolt. First, 
the Persians would not know, without shaving his slave’s head to read 
the tattooed instructions, that it was he who instigated the unrest. 
Secondly, he saw the revolt as an opportunity for King Darius of Persia 
to choose him to disarm the uprising, which would give him power 
that he wanted. Thirdly, Histiaeus’ son-in-law and seeker of Greek 
assistance, Aristogoras, hoped to ingratiate himself with Darius’ brother 
Artaphernes, satrap of Sardis, in turn giving Histiaeus’ relative power 
of his own. It was not uncommon to play both sides of the political 
fence. 

After Aristogoras proclaimed an insomnia, a special legal provision 
giving equal rights, which included the right to bear arms against Persia, 
to many men who had not had them before, he convinced Artaphernes 
and Darius to mobilize a fleet. The armada set sail for Naxos; for four 
months, they besieged the islanders, and for four months, the islanders 
retaliated. The capital city survived the onslaught. The invaders 
retreated home to Asia Minor, where conspirators seized and killed 
some of the Ionian captains. 

Once again, Stilimon brought news from the market to Lysander 


and Themistocles. 
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“My cousin informs me that his friend overheard Darius and a 
general of his discussing attacks on Euoboea before the Naxos attack. 
How fortunate for us that the Great King is also a foolish king. How 
fortunate, too, are we that my cousin’s friend was able to warn our 
friends on Naxos that the Persians would attack.” 

Lysander offered the slave a cup of wine. “You must drink with us 
this evening, Stilimon. You have given us valuable information today, 
as you have in the past.” 

Themistocles poured wine for the three of them. “This information 
is good to know. Have you more?” He handed the cup he just poured 
to Stilimon. “Has your cousin any more information?” 

“Yes, Master. He says that the exiled Hippias, whom the Greeks 
refuse to allow back into Athens, might lead a force of Persians to attack 
the trade route which supplies corn through the straits.” 

Themistocles laughed. “That will not happen. Hippias is a fool if 
he does that.” 

That was the least of the Hellenes’ worries. With the aid of Athenian 
hoplites (foot soldiers), the revolutionary Ionians had nearly taken 
complete control of the city of Sardis, with the exception of the citadel, 
when one over-zealous rebel set a house thatched with straw and reeds 
ablaze. Since most of the dwellings’ roofs were straw, little time was 
required for the roaring flames to catapult to the temple of Cybele, the 
native Lydian goddess, burning it to the ground. 

This act of deliberate religious vandalism so angered the Lydians 
that they sided with the Persians, who, despite their despotism, had 
never had the audacity to burn the Lydian temples, as the Ionians now 
had. ‘The battle turned in favor of the Lydians and the Persians. Under 
the command of Artaphernes, they were able to drive off the Ionians. 

In the meantime, the Athenians withdrew their men and their ships, 


returning to their own land. They could not afford to sacrifice twenty 
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ships in a losing battle, which the Ionian conflict seemed doomed to 
become. Thus, deaf ears were turned upon Aristogoras’ continued pleas 
for assistance. 

Themistocles spent those years building his own political career. 
He held the office of Epistates Hydation, a position which served as a 
stepping stone for his more politically important office, that of archon. 
As the water commissioner, he supervised the public water supply from 
the Cephisus River and the smaller streams in Attica to ensure that 
no individual was taking more than his fair share of water. Those 
individuals who were caught cheating were fined heavily. From those 
fines collected, Themistocles paid for the construction of a bronze 
female water statue over three feet high. 

In the summer of his thirty second year, Themistocles was elected as 
one of nine archons. His first official act was to appoint three choregi 
(dramatic producers) for the following March’s most important Athenian 
dramatic festival, the City Dionysia, and to select three competing 
dramatists to perform in the program. One of those artists, Phrynichus, 
presented his play about the capture of Ionia, a play which stirred up 
a variety of emotions: Themistocles obviously sympathized with the 
playwright, for he vocalized his own concern that the Athenians should 
not have abandoned the Ionian cause, while others felt the play was 
too sad and fined the writer one-thousand drachmae, the equivalent of 
three-years’ salary, and prohibited his play from ever being performed 
again. 

Nevertheless, Themistocles continued to accomplish that which 
he undertook. His next official act arose from his incredible foresight. 
Knowing that the Persians would use Greece's weakest harbor as a 
landing point for an invasion, Themistocles called upon his uniquely 


persuasive oratory skills to convince the other archons that the harbors 
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needed to be fortified. On an unusually blustery autumn evening, he 
was given the opportunity to speak. 

“Fellow archons, as you know, I have given great thought to the 
threats that Darius has made unto us and our homeland. I firmly 
believe that he will not stop until we are under his control.” 

“But you speak of an invisible enemy.” 

Themistocles didn’t know this man Pyrador very well. He had 
only met him once, several weeks prior to this meeting, and he wasn't 
sure if he liked him. Personal feelings had to be cast aside, forever, for 
Themistocles had much more on his mind, and he couldn’t let likes 
and dislikes sway his ambitions, not on this matter. “You speak of an 
invisible enemy, Pyrador, yet you forget that the Ionians thought the 
Persians to be no threat to them. An invisible enemy is the worst kind. 
A visible enemy gives signs, signals, of what it is about to do. Darius, 
however, waits in the shadows. He waits for us to make a foolish 
move. That move might perhaps be to think of those Medes, Persians, 
whatever they wish to be called, as no threat to us.” 

“You remember my name.” Pyrador was impressed, but a little 
unnerved that a man he met only once remembered his name. “Thataside, 
what type of move does Themistocles support our undertaking?” 

Themistocles smiled. “The only move we can make.” 

Disagreement echoed from the Assembly, yet it was only Pyrador 
who vocalized his feelings. “I believe I speak for the rest of the men 
here. Are you saying that we should launch an offensive against Persia? 
The Hellenes against the Persians? We would be slaughtered in an 
instant! By the thunderbolts forged by Hephaestus, I do proclaim your 
insanity here and now. To attack a nation as large as the Medes’ land 
would surely guarantee our immediate deaths!” 

The rumblings of discontent grew louder and louder. Themistocles 


held a hand up, palm facing the crowd. He remained completely 
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motionless as the silence that filled the room suddenly became deafening, 
Then, and only then, did he amplify what he said. “I did not say we 
should attack them.” 

“But you said we should move against them!” 

Themistocles raised a brow. “Were those my exact words?” Pyrador 
thought for a moment, and then shook his head back and forth, slowly, 
as Themistocles added, “I said that there was only one move we could 
make. I did, in no way, indicate battle. What we must do is fortify 
our harbors. Will not the enemy try to enter our lands at our weakest 
points? What are those weakest points? Are they the mountains? 
We have many mountains, mountains which run every which way, 
mountains which would confuse a foreigner trapped in them. Nay, our 
weakest points are the harbors. I have spent many evenings conversing 
with the merchants who run the harbors, the ports, and they feel the 
same as I do.” 

“Those friends of yours drink far too much pramnium! Or, maybe 
they drink the Egyptians’ beer!” Pyrador laughed. “I have tasted the 
barbarians’ beverage! It would make a sane man kill his own mother, 
it tastes so vile!” 

“Many of the merchants with whom I converse, it is true, succumb 
to the pleasures of our sweet drink. But, there are many who do 
not. It is the advice of those who do not to whom I often turn for 
counsel. Know you the man Tomiles? He imbibes only water; never 
does pramnium touch his lips.” 

“Tomiles is a great man. What suggests he?” 

“My friend Tomiles agrees with my concerns that the Persians 
will return and that we must fortify our harbors,” Themistocles lied. 
Although he had spoken with Tomiles on several occasions, he could 
not have considered him a friend, for Tomiles considered the mixed 


blood of Themistocles inferior to his own. But, Themistocles was wise. 
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He knew that by throwing out the name first, he would get either a 
positive or negative reaction to the name. That would determine his 
own response. If Tomiles were not a great man in the eyes of Pyrador, 
Themistocles’ next words would be, “Although we have our differences, 
even he agrees with me.” 

“You make a good case for your plan. It is worth consideration.” 

Themistocles was undaunted. “If we only consider it, it will not 
happen. We must make it happen; we must make it happen now! | 
have calculated the costs for the necessary additions. We can not afford 
to delay. This is what we need to do: First, we must gather together as 
many large stones as we can and carry them to the Peiraeus. We will 
make two concentric walls of these. Then, we shall fill the wall not with 
mortar, nor rubble, but with even larger stones, which we will cut to 
fit together squarely. Then, we will fasten them to one another on the 
outside with iron and lead.” 

This seemed to be a conversation between only Themistocles and 
Pyrador, but Themistocles did not mind, for he had only one man whose 
mind he had to sway. The other men’s silence was a clear indication that 
whatever Pyrador accepted, they, too, would accept. 

“How high is this wall to be?” 

“No less than fifteen feet.” 

“Fifteen feet? Have we engineers in all of Attica who would be 
willing to work on a project such as this? And have we the funds in 
our treasury?” 

“Do you recall the three choreogi which I, one man, financed from 
my own funds? I, who had no aristocratic father’s fortune to inherit? 
I, who forged my way into politics, who earned my own way in this 
world? I, one man, was able to finance that! If the treasury does not 
hold enough funds for the project, we must all contribute to it. It is not 


so much for the men of Athens, but for all the people of Hellas that we 
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must do this. It is for our wives, our sisters, our mothers, our sons, our 
daughters, that we must call upon ourselves to do this.” 

“Themistocles has no wife!” 

Themistocles smiled. He knew he was winning. This was the best 
argument Pyrador could muster. “Themistocles has no wife today.” He 
studied the faces in the crowd. “Arhios, what say you?” 

“Arhios will not be your wife, today or any day!” the comedian 
responded, smiling as uneasy laughter filled the room. Then, his face 
became serious once more. “My vote is with Themistocles.” 

“And mine!” chimed in Sindo the Younger. He was a young man, 
but Themistocles liked him. He knew why on this day. “Themistocles 
has given us reason to help ourselves! I am young, but I do recognize 
danger when it stares me in my face. Come! Stand in agreement with 
Themistocles! Provide him with the monies he needs to make our lands 
safe! Grant him the authority to supervise the construction for which 
he calls!” 

One by one, everyone in the room stood, applauded, and shouted 
in agreement. Work on the harbor restorations began immediately and 
progressed, under Themistocles’ watchful eye, as he planned. 

His reputation as an orator grew considerably, outside the boundaries 
of the peninsula, and he soon found himself summoned to mediate a 
dispute between Keryra and Corinth, lands with valuable resources to 
be utilized by the person who could forge an alliance between them. 
He assigned the supervisory task to Lysander, the only non-slave he 


could truly trust. 
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Chapter Eight 


Negotiations 


“How have you fared, friend? You have been absent as many months 
as the fortification of the harbors took place.” Lysander vigorously shook 
Themistocles’ hand, and then pulled him to himself in an embrace. 
“Ah! I have missed you!” 

“I have been gone a year, but in that time, I fear I have not fared 
well. Although I managed to convince the Corinthians and the Kerians 
that declaring war upon one another would be folly, they forged no 
alliance. Neither side would acquiesce anything to the other side. I fear 
they may someday align with the wrong peoples. I did, learn, however, 
that the Persians have made advances into other lands farther to the 
east and have recruited most of the able men into their army. War, I 
am afraid, is imminent.” 

“You have returned at an opportune time. A week from tonight 
is the night of the Symposium. You shall come with me, and we shall 
make ourselves heard. I am Symposiarch, so I will see to it that the 
pramnium is highly diluted until you have your voice. The rich, honey- 
like texture will hardly be discernible.” 

The younger man laughed heartily. “You shall be the least popular 
man in Athens on that night, my good friend.” 

Archippe chose that moment to burst, less than daintily, into the 


room. 
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Themistocles smiled at her. He had truly missed her in the months 
he had been gone. He missed her eyes, her hair, her whole being. “Ah, 
the fair Archippe has chosen this moment to grace our presence with 
her beauty. What brings you so gracefully to us?” 

“Your words of admiration for this beauty you think I have, 
Themistocles, are wasted. I have come only to deliver a message to my 
father.” She turned her attention away from him to Lysander. She did 
not see the initial look of disappointment in Themistocles’ face. “Father, 
one of the horses has twisted an ankle and is unable to be ridden.” 

Lysander was visibly shaken. “Which horse? Will we have to end 
its life?” 

“Stilimon does not believe it will come to that. The horse is the 
small mare that Diocles rides.” 

Lysander glanced at Themistocles. “You and I shall continue 
our discussion at a later date. For now, I shall look into this horse 
matter.” 

“Do you require my assistance?” 

“No, friend. I shall not be long.” As Lysander passed by his 
daughter, he leaned into her and quickly whispered into her ear, like 
the first gentle breeze of spring, “Speak with him.” 

She stood, not afraid to move, but confused into motionlessness. 
Her father had not commanded her to do anything since she was a 
child, so this brief instruction had an unusual effect on her ability to 
walk away from the man she had been avoiding for so long. 

“Archippe, why do you hide your glance from me? Have I offended 
you?” 

She refused to look at him. “Themistocles, you are a man who has 
had children.” 

“Do you not yet know how I feel about you, how I have always felt 


about you?” 
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“But you spent so much time with Shonon. You gave her two 
children.” 

He walked to her and grabbed her into his arms. “Yes, I did, and 
one of them is now dead.” He moved his face so close to hers their lips 
were just a hair's distance apart and said softly, kindly, “Do you not 
remember that so very long ago, when your father first came to the 
Cynosarges to employ me that I asked for your permission to be your 
escort? Oh, Archippe, I loved you then, no, before then. I loved you 
when you were that homely child I first met. I have loved you ever 
since. My heart has not let me forget these feelings I carry for you, these 
feelings that tear at mind, my soul. I do love you.” 

She could see her reflection in his eyes. She closed hers. “I do not 
know that you do.” 

His voice was mesmeric, deep, and deliberate. “Then I shall prove 
my love for you. I shall give you the stars, the gods.” His lips descended 
slowly upon hers as he pulled her even closer to himself. He groaned 
when he broke the embrace. “Oh, my love, Archippe. I cannot live 
without you. If you deny me your love, I shall take my own life. This 
man Themistocles, who holds you now in his arms, implores you to 
surrender your heart to his.” 

Archippe was afraid of the emotions that were welling up inside 
her stomach. Never before had she experienced anything like this, like 
his embrace, like his lips upon hers. Never before was she completely 
unable to speak. Never before had she felt such fear. 

At last, she found words. “Your kiss.” 

His lips found hers again, just barely brushing against them at first, 
and then, he applied more pressure, more passion. It was she who had 
to break the embrace. 


“Oh! Themistocles!” 
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He backed away, panting heavily. “I must know. If you say yes, I 
shall honor you to the heavens, to the goddess of beauty and love. You 
shall have flowers every day of our love.” 

Tears formed in her eyes. “I do not know what has come over me! 
Father has told me often that he would never arrange a marriage for me, 
for it is my choice alone to make. I do not know what to do.” 

“T ask now not for your hand in marriage. I ask only for a portion 
of your heart.” 

“If I were to give you a portion of it, I could not stop. I would have 
to give you all of my heart and soul. I would have to tell you that I 
love you. I would have to tell you that I have loved you since that day 
at the Cynosarges.” She lowered her head and stared at her feet. “I 
would have to tell you that I hated you every moment you were with 
the woman Shonon.” 

He bit his lower lip so hard it bled. “Do not hate me for my 
misdeeds. I meant you no ill feelings.” 

She held her left hand up and gently touched the right side of his 
face. The heavy whiskers, which she had not felt when he so skillfully 
kissed her before, pricked her palm, but she did not flinch. They did 
not hurt her. She gently touched his lip and brushed away the trickle 
of blood. “Do not wound yourself for me. I will be honored to have 
Themistocles as my escort.” 

When he smiled at her, she thought he looked like a young boy who 
just figured out the secret to the iron rolling hoop. He took her right 
hand into his left hand and held it to his lips, kissing each of her fingers 
before he released the hand. 

“I must go now, or I shall never be able to leave you. I will bring 
you flowers tomorrow, as a sign of my love for you. For now, I must 
prepare my words that I will present at the next Symposium. We must 


discuss the next move the Persians will make.” 
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“You fear they will invade our land, do you not?” 

“Indeed, my love, I do. I know these Orientals. Darius is not a man 
to let our assistance to the Ionians go unpunished.” 

“Will the Spartans be spared?” 

“Spared from the wrath of Darius?” He laughed heartily. “I fear 
not. They are part of the Peloponnese; therefore, if they offer their 
assistance, they will also be attacked, should the barbarians come after 
us.” 

“Then you must warn the archons. I can not imagine being ruled 
by anyone as horrible as those awful Persians!” 

He grinned at her as he kissed her hand one more time before 
departing. “I can not imagine being ruled by anyone other than 
Archippe.” 

The night before the Symposium was to meet, Themistocles, 
Lysander, and Archippe sat to enjoy a rare meal of olives, figs, and meat 
in place of fish. Archippe was silent throughout the meal. 

“Does something trouble you, my daughter? You have not said a 
word. Does the conversation between Themistocles and me upset you 
so very much that you must remain in silence?” Lysander’s soft voice 
snapped her out of her apparent gloom. 

“Oh! Father! Iam sorry to be ignorant of your words. I have been 
thinking very much about something which will affect all of our lives,” 
she replied. 

Themistocles smiled in anticipation. “Fair Archippe, might it be 
that you have made a decision regarding my impending proposal of 
marriage to you?” 

She blushed. “If Themistocles were to ask me again, I would give 
him my answer.” 

He stood, walked around the table to her, raised her gently so that 


they faced one another, and proposed to her. “My dearest Archippe, I 
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would be the most fortunate man in all the world if you would agree 
to become my betrothed. Archippe, will you become my wife? Will 
you marry me?” 

She looked deeply into his eyes and whispered the single word, 
inv esy, 

He was stunned. At last, the woman whom he had loved for so long 
had agreed to be his wife. Tears of joy found their way from his heart 
into his eyes as he held her closely. “Oh, my love, I will do everything 
for you. I will be the best husband any man could ever be to any 
woman. I will provide for you as you have never imagined! I will love 
you to the ends of the world!” He kissed her so many times she feared 
he might actually swallow her whole, as would a giant serpent. 

Laughing, she pushed him away. “Oh, Themistocles, I love you, I 
always have, and I suppose I always will. I will also give you the love 
you have never known, the love you have always wanted.” 

They were married within the week; although Themistocles, 
Lysander, and Archippe believed that the formal ceremony wasn’t 
necessary because she was only a few years younger than Themistocles, 
they all decided, nevertheless, to follow tradition. Themistocles showered 
her with flowers, tulips, which she kept alive until after the ceremony; 
she wore some of them on a special betrothal hat she donned whenever 
she went out. On the day before the wedding, she bathed in specially 
scented oils and dressed in bright clothes and a white veil, which she 
did not remove until the day after the wedding. 

On the momentous day, the bride-to-be’s family (her brother, who 
traveled from his home in Magna Graecia, her father, and her mother) 
and the intended groom convened in front of Lysander’s hearth. He 
was the first to speak. “My daughter, and soon my son-in-law, I am 
presenting this goat as sacrifice to the god and goddess of the hearth, 


so that they might smile upon this union. The gall bladder has been 
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removed, so that its vile spirits will flee the body and the soul and not 
taint this marriage. I hereby give my blessings to this union of the man 
Themistocles and my daughter Archippe, and I hereby declare that she 
now has no religion, no hearth, until her husband takes her into his 
home and gives her his religion and his hearth.” 

‘The animal burned quickly.on the coals. At that point, Archippe 
sacrificed her doll, of which she had taken special care, to Athena in 
much the same manner. Only the words she uttered differed. 

Themistocles himself carried her off to their new home, in the 
deme of Melite, a commercial and industrial area. On the way, he 
told her that although he could have trusted his newly acquired slave 
Sicinnus to steal her away from her father’s home, he did not want to 
spend another moment without her. When they arrived, he gathered 
her up into his arms and carried her across the threshold, taking great 
care not to let her feet touch the door frame, for to do so would doom 
the marriage. She had no idea he could so easily carry her without a 
moment's hesitation or stumble. It was as though she was not even in 
his arms, as if she were floating on a cloud. Her ladies in waiting, who 
arrived before the bride and groom, and who were supposed to feign a 
struggle, did not. Even they knew that Themistocles did not need to 
prove that he could conquer her physically and mentally. They knew it 
would be a good marriage. 

Once inside, Themistocles and Archippe approached his hearth, 
where Sicinnus had placed several twigs onto the coals, so that Hames 
burst forth. Themistocles baptized her with water. She then carefully 
and quickly touched the flames to dispel any evil entities in her soul, 
but not so that her hand would be burned. He and she ate the cake 
Sicinnus had prepared the previous day, and they prayed together. All 


ties to her former religious life were then severed. 
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As they finished their ceremony, Themistocles stared into her eyes, 
into her soul. “I pledge to you that I will love you forever, with all 
my being, until you no longer want this undeserving man near your 
beauty.” 

“And I pledge my undying love to you, my husband.” 

He gathered her into his arms once more and carried her to his bed. 
“My bed is now your bed.” He gently laid her onto it. 


She smiled as his lips descended slowly, warmly, passionately upon 


hers. “Our bed.” 
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The Danger 


Across the great water, the king of Persia consulted with Artabanos. 
“My friend, I must take some sort of aggressive action against those who 
contributed to the Ionian cause. I fear I must not wait any longer.” 

“What is it you plan to do?” 

Darius turned to his slave Xerxano, who was also present in the 
meeting. “Summon my son-in-law Mardonius to me. He shall lead an 
invading excursion as our representatives demand earth and water from 
all Greek-aligned territories. Those who submit will be treated fairly. 
Those who do not will be considered traitors and will fall to our rule. 
Remind me, each day, slave, as I sit down to partake of my meals, to 
remember the Greeks, lest I be tempted, through distractions, to forget 
those disloyal enemies of ours!” 

Xerxano bowed. “What words am I to say to Master?” 

“Say to me, three times each meal, ‘Remember the Greeks.’ I shall 
not be tempted to forget, hearing that so many times each day.” He 
shivered deliberately. “Go now! You are starting to remind me of those 
horrible animals! The very thought of Greeks makes my blood boil!” 

When the slave was out of the room, Artabanos laughed and lowered 
his voice. “Darius is the most clever man I know. You do not mean to 


honor that which you said about fair treatment, do you?” 
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Darius grinned evilly. “I am not called Huckster without good 
reason. Recall, my friend, that when we earlier offered the same deal 
to many of the other city-states of Greek origin, they offered earth and 
water, but they also turned their backs on us and supported the Greek 
cause. Darius is justified in breaking the agreement, just as they did, is 
he not? I will honor the agreement only until those countries feel secure. 
Then, I will tell them that they must either side with Persia against those 
who did not medize, who did not submit, or they will suffer the wrath 
of the Great King of Persia and all lands beyond the Aegean.” 

It was a good plan. Mardonius was to sail west to conquer Greece. 
The first expedition, however, was a disaster, for even before the fleet 
rounded Mount Athos, in the northern Aegean, a malevolent wind 
sprang up, thrashing and crashing the ships into each other and into 
the rocks, forcing the fleet’s survivors to return to its home base. 

At the same time, the second part of Darius’ plan was initiated. 
Envoys were dispatched to demand earth and water. Many states, 
hoping to be spared the anger of Darius, offered the items, thereby 
acknowledging that the Great King alone was master of the land and 
the water. When the envoys reached Athens, however, they were thrown 
into wells and pits and told to get earth and water from there. Darius 
was infuriated when news of this reached his ears. He ordered two of his 
most trusted warriors, Artaphernes, son of the satrap (governor) of the 
same name, and Datis, a son-in-law, to command another expedition, 
this one via Samos and the Cyclades toward Euoboea. News of this 
invasion reached Greece well in advance of the expedition. The Greeks 
came to the rescue, but were forced to retreat to Oropus, leaving the 
Euoboean city of Eretria easy prey for the invaders. It was burned to the 
ground, as recompense for the burning of Sardis. Much of the island 
was left unscathed, however, for it would serve as a supply base for the 
Persians. Marathon, the conduit into the heart of Greece, loomed in 


the attainable distance for the invaders. 
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The Call to Arms 


Much wine flowed from the drinking vessels the evening of the 
Symposium; the entertainment preceding the business activities was 
light. A man positioned his hands between a candle flame and a wall, 
and created reflections of various creatures he fashioned with his hands. 
Themistocles was silent until he could be silent no longer. He stood, 
setting his cup of wine onto the table. 

“My countrymen, Iam Themistocles, son of Neocles. You all know 
of my father.” He hated having to resort to using his father’s name, 
but Neocles’ only scar against him was his marriage to an outsider, a 
courtesan from Thrace. The name of Neocles was not damaged much 
by that, for he had married her before any children were conceived, they 
had two children, and Neocles worked hard and honestly. His good 
name could only help Themistocles’ cause. “Leaders of Athens. It is 
with deep regret that I must inform you all that the King Darius has 
declared war on all those who gave assistance to our friends the Ionians. 
The time has come for us to bear arms in defense of our own country. 
I have met with some of you earlier. At that time, it was suggested that 
we recall Miltiades from exile, because he—” 

Someone shouted, “Miltiades is a traitor!” 

“No! He is no traitor! He made an error in judgment, and for 


that, he has been banished from this land for ten years! In spite of that, 
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Miltiades has shown to whom his allegiance falls! Even in exile, he plots 
with our spies to feed Darius incorrect information. Did he not turn 
against the foreign King when he could have sided with him? Imagine, 
utilizing the military expertise and knowledge of this man Miltiades, 
what harm Darius could inflict upon us, should he be the one to win 
Miltiades to his side! What if it is the Medes, the Persians, who recall 
him from exile? All of Attica will surely be doomed! Is it not better 
to have a dangerous and powerful man on our side, rather than on the 
side of the barbarians?” 

Someone called out, “Yes! Yes! Themistocles is correct! I would 
rather fight alongside Miltiades than against him! Who of you would 
wish otherwise?” 

The silence that fell over the congregation at that moment was 
eerie. Themistocles smiled as he heard a cricket chirp from a corner 
somewhere, somewhere under an archon’s bench. He wondered if the 
archon, whose name he did not know, also heard the insect, and what, 
if anything, he would do about it. Suddenly, as if to spare the cricket’s 
life, a roar of applause arose from the group, signifying their agreement. 
Miltiades must be recalled from exile. He must be returned to his own 
land, to his own property. He must be made to feel, once more, like 
an Athenian. 

At the beginning of the month of Boedromion, mobilization notices 
were placed in the Agora, the public place between the civil buildings 
in Athens. The leaders hoped that by placing the notices near statues of 
heroes, an enlistment fervor would occur. It did. Those men underwent 
a rigorous training regimen, so by the time of the actual confrontation, 
they had become well-oiled machines. 

The older and more experienced Callimachos of the deme Aphidna 
was delegated as polemarch, the supreme commander-in-chief, while 
his ten subordinate generals included Miltiades, Aristeides, and 


Themistocles. 
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Miltiades was born into the Philaids clan, one of the most respectable 
and honored families in Athens. A major clash between the Philaids 
and the Pesistratid tyrants resulted in the assassination of Miltiades’ 
father. Miltiades had served under Darius in a Persian expedition 
against Thrace and held a tyranny in the Chersonese for about twenty 
years, probably having had inherited the throne from his father. During 
his stay there, he showed sympathy for the Ionian revolt by minting 
coins that bore the Lion of Liletus, Ionian. 

Driven from his domain by the Scythians as well as by the approach 
of the Phoenicians some time later, Miltiades moved on to the territories 
of Lemnos and Imbros, both of which he subdued and stole from the 
Persians. When he returned to Athens, three years before the battle 
about to take place in Hellas, he was brought to trial for his initial 
alliance with the barbarians from the east. Hoping to realign himself 
with his homeland, however, he offered the Athenians Lemnos and 
Imbros, which they gratefully accepted. The sentence was revoked for 
three reasons: First, he gave former Persian land to Greece. Second, 
he was an excellent military commander. Finally, he might realign 
himself with the traitor Hippias, who was considering invading Hellas 
himself. 

Themistocles knew that the Persians would attack Greece for their 
part in the Ionian revolt. His training at the Cynosarges provided him 
with the energy and foresight to train constantly, in preparation for war. 
As was Miltiades, he was elected one of the ten generals commanding 
the defending forces. Callimachos was given the power to vote equally 
with the generals and to lead the right wing, the position of honor. 

The Greek troops marched north to the plain of Marathon, settling 
into position by a precinct, or grove, sacred to Heracles, at the southern 
entrance of the Marathon plain, between the sea and Mount Agrieliki, 


near the Brexisa marsh. Meanwhile, Philippides, by birth an Athenian 
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noble and by trade a long-distance runner, was sent to Sparta, a distance 
of over one-hundred-thirty-five miles, to enlist their aid. The run took 
him two days. Breathless almost to the point of total exhaustion, he 
discovered that they were celebrating their religious festivals in honor 
of Apollo Cameius; their sacred laws forbade them to engage in any 
military expedition until the full moon, another six days away. Only 
then would or could they march from Laconia. Philippedes wasted no 
time joining his Greek compatriots at Marathon. 

As a defense against the Persian cavalry, which would be led by 
Datis, the Greeks felled a large number of trees, trunks facing themselves 
and branches facing the invaders. At this point, the Plataeans, who had 
mobilized almost as soon as they had heard the call to arms, joined the 
amassing friendly troops. 

Five of the ten generals argued that there were too few Greeks 
and too many of the enemy, which included, but was not limited to 
Persians, Medes, and Phoenicians. Tryocles, one of the hesitant five, 
insisted that no confrontation take place at all until the Spartans arrived. 
That suggestion was considered, only briefly, until Miltiades rose and 
spoke. 

“My friends, we are here to fight a battle for our freedom. It is 
imperative that we strike first, for the Persian enemies do not expect us 
to do so. Once they learn, as they surely will, that the Spartans will not 
offer assistance until the full moon, they will immediately set upon us 
with all their force. I call to your sense of honor to levy the first blow. 
The barbarians fight in retaliation only. We fight to save our lives and 
our homeland. What say you generals and Callimachos? Do we fight 
like men, or do we abandon our cause like vermin on a sinking ship? 
Do we stand up for what we believe in, or do we close our eyes and hope 


that the enemy will go away?” 
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Not to be outshone, Themistocles stood. “I am no rat, no vermin. 
I fight for Greece, for all of Hellas. Our country may be small, but if 
we join our heads and hearts and strength, we can defeat the enemy. 
They expect us to surrender before we start. We must not do that. Put 
it toa vote! Themistocles casts his vote for freedom!” 

Before he cast his tie-breaking vote, Callimachos carefully considered 
the words he had heard. It would be wise, in a sense, to wait until the 
reinforcements came. After all, the Spartans spent all of their lives 
training for occurrences such as this. They would certainly be the 
deciding factor in the struggle. On the other hand, if they were forced 
to launch the offensive, without the reinforcements, the Greeks would 
probably fight better, harder, and stronger than they would if they 
waited. Although all the generals were not ready, the troops were ready 
to fight. He could see it in their eyes. Hesitation might mean a loss of 
the energy, the enthusiasm, they now displayed. 

“Callimachos casts his vote now. I have listened to both sides. 
While each of you has presented good arguments, I am compelled to 
vote for immediate action. We must not hesitate. Hesitation in action 
will only cause hesitation in cause and purpose.” 

A victorious shout filled half the sky; the other half was filled by 
groans and complaints. 

Miltiades was not done with his oration. “You men will have a great 
opportunity to save your homeland, to stand for what is right. If we let 
these barbarians into our land, if we allow them to win this battle, we 
will no longer be Greeks. We will become Persian subjects. Do you 
not remember what punishment the King inflicted upon those peoples, 
our friends across the sea, who dared to stand up for themselves? Those 
who dared to speak out and act out against his tyranny? The men were 
either killed or sold into slavery. The women were either sold or brutally 
raped. And the children! Would you have your children beaten and 


sold into slavery?” 
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Basties, the youngest general favoring procrastination, called 
out, “But if we wait for the Spartans, they will surely be a great 
assistance!” 

“We have seen the Spartan hesitation before. They chose not to send 
aid to Ionia! Have you forgotten that?” 

“T shall never forget that, Miltiades. My brother was killed in that 
battle. That is why I prefer to wait.” 

“Hesitation will only bring death upon us. We must strike first! 
We are fighting for our freedom, not because one of us was detained 
in a foreign country! When and if the Spartans choose to join us, they 
may. The difference between the battle at Ionia and the battle here is 
that this one will be fought on our land! With our soldiers! We will 
not be defeated!” 

The cheers that rang out were louder than those previously. 
Themistocles rose again and stood next to Miltiades. They were joined by 
Aristiedes, Menos, Symbaton, and Orto. Parcos and Jocles joined hands 
with the rest. Only two, Basties and Parelees were still hesitant. 

Callimachos urged their cooperation. “Men, I understand your 
reluctance. You must, however, join with us. If we are divided, we will, 
inevitably, fall victims to the invaders. If we join together, in our hearts 
and in our minds, we will defeat them and drive them out. But only 
if we are all in agreement. Do either of you wish to lose the freedoms 
you now have, your lives, because you did not stand up for that which 
you believe? Parelees? Basties?” 

Basties spoke for both. “I know that Parelees is no coward. Neither 
is Basties. I have no family now, but I wish to. If I were to not fight, 
even if I did not die, I could not live with myself, knowing that I might 
have made a difference, knowing that my inaction caused Greece to fall 


to the enemy. We shall fight, and we shall win!” 
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Callimachos spoke calmly. “Men, we have ten generals. We must 
decide in what order you will command for a day. Has anyone the 
courage to volunteer to be first? What a great honor that would be!” 

Inspirational words of wisdom flowed from the mouth of the newest 
general, Themistocles. “Who among us has the most experience with 
the Persians and with military endeavors? I say Miltiades is that man! 
I suggest that Miltiades lead us, for the ten days! Who is with me?” 

With the exception of Miltiades, who chose not to vote for himself, 
all of the other generals concurred with Themistocles. 

Callimachos added a stipulation. “Let Miltiades lead us, but only 
for half the hours of each day. We can not ask one man to bear the 
responsibility for such an undertaking as this.” He patted him on the 
back. “If we work him to exhaustion, he might desert and follow the 
desires of the enemy. As polemarch, representative of the king, who 
held this post in ancient times, I shall take the right wing, my troops 
of the Aiantis clan in deep formation. On the left wing shall be the 
Plaetaeans, noble and strong fighters. The Antiochids, led by Aristeides, 
and the Leontids, led by Themistocles, shall assemble in the center.” He 
focused his attention once more on Miltiades. “Have you a plan? What 
knowledge does your eastern experience offer to us?” 

Miltiades spoke slowly and deliberately, to ensure that everyone 
understood he knew what he was doing. “We have put our very strongest 
fighters on the flanks. The Persians amass theirs in the center of their 
troops. I have seen these Orientals train. It is truly a sight to behold. 
They are trained to attack the center, where most forces place their 
strongest troops. Have you heard that if you can use someone else to 
weaken an enemy who is so very much stronger than yourselves, then 
you will be able to conquer that enemy? We shall thin out our middle, 
and draw back, so that the Persians can penetrate our center--” 

He was interrupted by the young, fairly inexperienced Basties. “But 


if we fall back, they will be in our center! They will be able to--” 
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Miltiades returned the interruption. “They will be able to be 
overtaken by our flanks, our strongest areas. Have you no foresight at 
all, Basties? Have you never heard of crossfire?” 

“T have heard of crossfire, Miltiades. Forgive this young warrior. 
I have not the experience, nor knowledge, that you possess. I 
momentarily forgot. But what of their archers? I truly know that they 
have archers.” 

“The archers shoot from the center position. Has anyone else any 
questions?” 

Basties was undaunted in his solitary questionings, for he needed 
answers. “Our hoplites use long spears, shields, short swords. Will 
those be enough to counter what the Persians will use? And how will 
we fool their archers?” 

Miltiades wondered how this innocent became a general—why he 
became a fighter. The younger man’s naivety was beginning to anger 
him. “As you will learn quickly enough, we are going to go to them. 
Your short sword will be of great use, stabbing and chopping away at 
the enemy. They also hide behind their women and slaves!” 

Themistocles sensed that Basties might not survive this battle of 
words, so he interjected on the young man’s behalf. He wasn’t certain 
why; perhaps Basties reminded him of himself at a younger age. “Our 
clothing will be to our advantage. As you see, we wear the short chiton, 
shin guards, metal thigh guards, these cumbersome,” he pointed to his 
groin, “but protective leather straps, as well as our helmets with bronze 
nose guards. You'll find the Persians fight in trousers, which may look 
more comfortable and lighter in weight—granted, they are—but trouser 
legs offer no protection for anything below the waist. That is where we 
will use our short swords.” He winked at Basties as the young general 
nodded appreciatively, indicating that he understood both Miltiades 


and Themistocles. 
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Marathon 


They were ready, both sides, yet no one seemed willing to launch the 
initial offensive. Miltiades refused to take full command until the day 
which would have been his chosen day to lead, the day of the full moon, 
which, coincidentally, was the day the Spartans began their march north 
to Marathon to assist the Greeks. Then, and only then, did the Greeks 
offer sacrificial animals to the gods, who readily accepted them, for the 
moon's light shone brightly, a sign that things would go well for the 
Greeks. Miltiades suddenly gave the order for his troops to advance, 
walking quickly at first, and then bolting at full throttle. 

Across the plain, Darius, who normally did not accompany his 
troops into battle, shouted to his men, “Look at those foolish Greeks! 
They run at us, without the protective cover of archers!” 

One of the archers shouted back, “But Great King, our bows and 
arrows are far too long to be effective at this short distance!” 

“Silence, you fool! Let them run at us into their deaths!” 

Run the Greeks did, but it was not into their deaths. They shouted 
louder and louder as they got closer and closer, creating a cloud of dust 
behind them, resembling a Hellesponter, the ocean wind which sprang 
up from nowhere, yet responsible for causing great damage to many 


ships. 
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Darius was furious. “You should have told me this earlier! Shoot 
them now! Kill them all! Each man among you who does not claim 
a dead Greek, and is himself not killed, will be killed personally by 
Darius! Shoot them now!” 

The wicker shields behind which the Persian archers shot proved 
more of a hindrance than a help. Although the slaves acted as third 
hands by holding the shields, the Persian archers, nevertheless, had 
to stand back from the shield in order to shoot, creating a fatal gap 
between the bowsmen, the slaves, and the women (who were only there 
for moral support). 

Despite their initial setback caused by the loss of most of their archers, 
the Persians’ forces appeared to be winning. They were successfully 
driving back the midsection of the Greek contingency. Darius leaned 
over in his saddle and shouted to his son-in-law, Datis, for there was so 
much noise on the battlefield, one could hardly hear himself think, let 
~ alone be heard by another human, “Look at those infidels! They weaken 
already, so early in the battle! Our strong forces will not have to fight 
much longer! We shall soon rule the entire world!” 

It appeared that he was correct. At that moment, an eerie, momentary 
hush fell over the plain, as the Persian troops sought to regain their 
energy to finish the onslaught upon the Greeks. But Darius’ heart soon 
sank into the ground beneath his feet as he heard the all-too-familiar 
voice of Miltiades shout from somewhere deep within the Greek wings, 
“Now, men! Encircle the enemy!” 

Swearing as loudly as he could, Darius whipped his horse into a full 
gallop and watched in disbelief as his men were slowly being swallowed 
up by the great mouth of the Greeks. “Damn you into the eternal 
depths of Hades, Miltiades! Damn you!” 

At some point during the battle, Miltiades realized that the Persian 
cavalry was less numerous than it should have been. He made his way 


to Themistocles. 
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“They should have more animals in this battle. It is not like them 
to fight without a full contingency. Darius must have listened to his 
advisors. What do you make of this, friend?” 

Themistocles wiped his bloodied sword on his chiton. “I make that 
not all of the Persian horses are upon this field! I wondered about that 
earlier. Shall we send troops to ensure that the horses never set foot on 
this plain?” 

“We must. You remain here, but send your best men. We must 
guarantee success in ridding our land of this scourge.” 

Swinging his sword like a man possessed, Themistocles cut down 
five more of the enemy as he found the men he wanted for the new 
mission. They were to circle around the battle to the Persian ships 
docked along the coast and set fire to their vessels. This would prevent 
the extra horses, grazing on the island nearby, from being transported 
to Marathon. 

The massacre lasted a mere four and a half hours. While Aristeides 
and his men were left to guard the spoils of victory, the Athenian 
soldiers marched back to Athens, an eight-hour trip for the heavily-clad 
men, in pursuit of the retreating Persians, in order to save Athens from 
the enemy. The polemarch Callimachos, who had fought so bravely, was 
slain on this journey. The Persians, not ready to admit defeat, boarded 
their remaining ships and sailed directly toward the Greek shore closer 
to Athens. They found, however, that the Greek forces held such a 
strong position and they, themselves, were much too weary to launch 
yet another offensive, so they withdrew for the safety of Asia. 

Shortly after the battle, the Spartans arrived, and finding the Greek 
contingencies victorious, wasted no time in congratulating them. They 
helped with the burial of their fallen friends; the Greek dead were 
honored by burial in a fifty foot mound, while the Persian bodies were 


dumped into a heap ina trench with no grave markings. 
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Philippides, the runner, was sent to Athens to proclaim the homeland 
victory, but shortly after reaching his destination and shouting out the 
victory message, he fell over dead. 

Although he was delighted that the Greeks had driven back the 
Persian advance, Themistocles found something unsettling about the 
victory. He spoke with Lysander about it. “You have been more of a 
father to me than my own father was, Lysander. He was a good man, 
I suppose, for he did marry my mother before she became with child, 
but there were things I needed him to do, which he did not.” 

Lysander carefully studied the face of his friend. “But that is not 
what troubles you. You have changed since Marathon. You no longer 
keep company as you used to, and you no longer attend the nightly 
drinking parties as you used to.” 

“Yes. I know that Miltiades was the designated leader of our forces, 
for it was I who forced his recall from exile and convinced the others 
that he should, in fact, lead us, but I am troubled by his great vanity. 
He gives no credit to anyone else who bravely fought. Callimachos, our 
brave polemarch, lost his life, yet Miltiades gives him no credit. The 
great honor now is for a man to have fought at Marathon, but Miltiades 
lets it be known that it was he alone who fought the battle. He now 
stands in my way. I can not advance in my political career with his 
hovering over every step I attempt to take.” 

“You must have thought of solutions to the problem.” 

“I certainly will not call for his assassination. That would do nothing 
for my cause. I will pray to the gods of Olympus that he ventures onto 
an unsuccessful expedition and does not return. I am told that he 
plans to use seventy ships to offer assistance to the medizing islands.” 
He wrinkled his forehead, partially in a frown, partially in a smirk. 


“Perhaps his boat will sink.” 
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“Themistocles! I can not believe you could say such a thing. That 
is very much like calling for his death.” 

“But if he fails, he shall no longer stand in the way of my own 
desires. I will have had nothing to do with his downfall, Lysander.” 

Themistocles did not have to wait long. Miltiades did receive the 
ships he requested, but rather than helping the islanders by rebuilding 
their treasury, as he said he was going to do when he requested the 
armada, he forcefully attempted to take over the island of Paros by 
declaring himself ruler and imposing a fine of one-hundred talents upon 
the people there for having medized. Many battles were fought; just 
before he was recalled to Athens to face charges of tyranny, he suffered 
a deep gash--inflicted by a young man quite adept at wielding and 
striking his mark with a sword--to his left leg. Miltiades returned to 
Athens to face the charges brought against him, but he had to be carried 
into court because he was too weakened by his wound to walk on his 
own, and sat mute as the charges were read. He was soon imprisoned, 
condemned to death. 

Loss of blood and lack of immediate medical attention caused the 
resulting infection in the leg to spread rapidly. When his jailers realized 
that gangrene had set in, they reduced his fine and planned to release 
him. The poison in his system, however, overtook him quickly, and he 
succumbed to death within days of his internment. His son Cimon was 
required to pay the amercement of fifty talents. 

Miltiades’ death did not immediately pave the way in gold for 
Themistocles’ complete ascension to power. Two further obstacles 
remained in his way: Xanthippus, leader of the Alcmaeonidae, and 
Aristeides. Smear campaigns were launched immediately against 
these men. Part of the verbal ammunition Themistocles used against 
Aristeides was that although the man was nicknamed “the Just”, he 


nevertheless had visions of grandeur, those of becoming a dictator 
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and controlling Greek culture and future, much as Xerxes would. 
Themistocles’ oratorical prowess overwhelmed the judges who were 
determining Aristeides’ fate. Both Aristeides and Xanthippus were 
ostracized, expelled from the country for a period of ten years, as a 
result of the vote cast by men over the age of eighteen, using ostrakons, 
“coins”, shards bearing each of their names. No right of appeal existed; 
the men were considered too dangerous to remain within the country. 
After their time in exile had expired, they would be allowed to return to 
Athens, with full privileges once more, and with their personal property 
restored to them. 

Meanwhile, Themistocles faced upcoming elections. The most 
popular candidate for a generalship against future invaders was 
Epicydes, a man Themistocles considered too weak mentally, morally, 
and physically to be entrusted with the position, so he appealed to 
the man’s sense of greed and paid him to withdraw from the election. 
Because Themistocles was the only real candidate after that, he was easily 
elected to the office of strategos autocrator. This was his constitutional 
means of attaining and maintaining the power he wanted. Themistocles 
and his friends set about transforming the archonship into an elective 
office, whereby candidates would be chosen by lot from a list submitted 
by the demes; this action allowed for idiots to be installed into the 
archonship, thus decreasing the power of that office and increasing the 
power of the Board of Generals, men who could be elected year after 
year. The Board would control administration, finance, foreign affairs, 
and the military. 

Soon after that, the Persians sent envoys to Greece to coerce the 
Hellenes to medize, but they were rejected once more. The envoys 
were put to death for having dared to translate the words of the Persian 
barbarians into the beautiful, melodic words of the Greek language. 


Later, in yet another semi-friendly attempt to convince the Greeks to 
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medize, Arthmius of Zela carried a gold ring from the king as a bribe. 
He and his family, however, were publicly and officially degraded and 
condemned by Themistocles for having the audacity to try to bribe a 
man such as he, one who had fought so bravely for his country at the 


battle of Marathon. 
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Chapter Twelve 


Xerxes 


Following his defeat at Marathon, Darius devoted himself, more 
passionately than ever, to making preparations for a new attack. After 
three years, he was nearly ready. He had even increased taxes to support 
his new expedition. Coincidentally, almost as if the Greek gods had 
watched his activities and had decided to interfere on behalf of the 
Greeks, a revolt in Egypt suddenly disrupted Darius’ timetable and 
the large shipments of grain that Persia had been receiving. The only 
way to regain control of the trade was to conquer those rebels. The 
invasion into Attica was put on hold. Before he could reestablish 
control, however, Darius died at the age of sixty five, ending his thirty- 
six-year reign. 

It was upon Xerxes, younger son of Darius and Atossa (Cyrus the 
Great’s daughter), whom the responsibility of revenge for the Persian 
defeat at Marathon would fall. After serving for eight years as viceroy 
in Babylonia, Xerxes was appointed to the position of Crown Prince 
of Persia. After his father died, he subdued and reduced to virtual 
rubble the kingdom of Egypt, which would strategically make a good 
staging position for his own troops in his battle against the Greeks. 
He did not immediately assume the title of Pharaoh; however, shortly 


before he returned to Persia to assume the role of King, he proclaimed 
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himself Kyshayarsha, Pharaoh the Great. His uncle, Artabanos, his 
most trusted advisor, welcomed his return. 

“Oh, Great King, I have missed your presence in the court. I must 
tell you of a dream I have had.” 

Xerxes gratefully accepted the purple robe that his uncle offered, for 
it was warmer than the red one he wore as Kyshayarsha; April in Persia 
was not as mild as it was in Egypt. “I, too, have had dreams, Artabanos. 
Tell me of your vision. Tell me what it is that upsets you.” 

“T dream the gods inform me that the heavens themselves are about 
to impart many disasters upon that country you dislike so. This dream 
has come to me for the past three nights.” 

“T hope you are accurate, Uncle, for my dreams tell me that I must 
never surrender my plans to kill each and every Greek, whether they had 
taken part in Marathon or not. That war which brought so much shame 
to my father must be avenged. My father’s name must be avenged!” 

“Look, there, nephew!” Artabanos pointed to the heavens. “My 
father witnessed an event such as what happens now. The sun darkens 
as we speak. Soon, all the world will be dark! There will be no light 
from anywhere. In time, the sun will no longer hide behind the black 
cloud, and everything will be as it once was. But this is a sign, a good 
omen for us, for it can only mean that our forces will destroy the light 
of the treacherous ones. After my father witnessed this darkening of 
the sun, our warriors defeated many small lands to the east.” 

Xerxes shielded his eyes as he stared into the eclipse. “I agree with 
your assumption, Uncle. We must make plans for our attack. Post a 
message in all of the provinces that all men of enlistment age are to 
assemble in the public square and be counted. Go now!” 

Within fourteen days, the men arrived. Xerxes ordered his counters 
to assemble ten-thousand men as close together as possible and to draw, 


around them, a ring in the sand. Those men were then dismissed and 
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were immediately replaced with a new group of men, again cramped 
into the circle. This procedure was repeated until all of the available 
men had been counted. Although it may not have been a truly accurate 
count, it did approximate ten- thousand each time. 

Xerxes’ voice bellowed over the crowd. “Men! You are now my elite 
army of forces! I will send ten thousand of you into battle! When one 
of you falls, he will immediately be replaced by another, so that we will 
always be ten thousand! You will be my Immortals! The very sight of 
an Immortal army will make the Greeks tremble where they stand! We 
will not be defeated! Does anyone wish to speak?” 

An old man, Pythias, a loyal and trusted employee, did not wish 
to see his son go off into battle. “Great King! I implore you to exempt 
my son, Icarian, from making that journey. It is a long distance, and 
his mother would weep every day for him.” 

Xerxes laughed, with dangerous undertones in his voice. “Pythias, 
your son shall not have to venture far from home.” His cheeks flushed 
deeply, becoming purple, and the veins stood out on his forehead. 
“Guards, bring me this man’s son!” 

Standing face to face with the Great King within minutes, the 
young man spoke bravely. “My father wishes for me to remain here, 
Great King Xerxes, where I can be of more use. I am not good with a 
sword or even a knife. I help raise animals.” 

Xerxes’ voice and anger rose as a stifling silence fell over the crowd. 
“And what is it you wish, young man?” 

“T wish to kill no one.” 

“As you wish!” Xerxes laughed again, withdrew his own sword, and 
in one smooth, deliberate motion, raised it and chopped the boy in half. 
“You shall not fear ever having to kill anyone!” He looked into the 
eyes of his guards, who were now each holding half a man and staring 


in disbelief at what they had just witnessed. “Put each half of his body 
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on opposite sides of the Royal Road!” He shouted into the crowd, “Let 
no man herein try to avoid his allegiance to the empire, to the Great 
King Xerxes! You men will march along the road, and you will keep 
the memory of this boy’s body with you forever! You will not forget the 
sight of his halves on the roadside! You will not be cowards!” Xerxes 
spun on his heels and retreated to his residence to continue his plans, 
which included writing a letter. 

Artabanos soon entered the King’s chamber. “Nephew, the men 
are ready to fight now.” 

Xerxes looked up. “No one is thinking of deserting--of trying not 
to serve his lord and master, the great Xerxes?” 

Artabanos laughed. “No one would dare. Not now.” 

“Very well. I have just drafted a letter to Mount Athos. Find a 
messenger who can deliver it before we arrive. I have instructed the 
mountain to abide by my wishes and not trouble us in any way, for if 
it does, I shall surely crumble it into the sea! Artabanos, I shall build 
a bridge across the Hellespont! I shall rule everything from where the 
sun rises to where the sun sets. I shall be as great, no, greater than the 
god Zeus, to whom the Greeks pray!” He stood, flung out his arms, and 
looked upward, as if he could see through the roof and into the heavens. 
“T shall be victorious! I shall become God of all Gods!” 

Within days of Xerxes’ proclamation, Themistocles’ brother, 
Agesilaus, was sent in disguise to slay Xerxes, but a man who previously 
lived on Euboea and was now a slave of the Great King recognized 
Agesilaus when he bungled the job. He was captured and brought 
before the king. 

“You treacherous, villainous, impudent pitiful thing you call a man! 
Did your people so foolishly think that I, Great King Xerxes, could ever 
be killed by a mere mortal as yourself? Do you know what fate befalls 


you now?” 
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Agesilaus had been well-coached by his older brother. He fell to 
his knees before Xerxes and kissed the feet of the great one. “Oh, most 
righteous and beneficent one! I truly regret the actions that I have 
been forced to attempt. May you have mercy on me and kill me fast, 
for although I did not succeed, but instead, let myself be captured by 
those I was sent to destroy, I have committed a great sin against one so 
magnificent as you. Your powers are feared by all in Attica. The worst 
you could suffer unto me, worse than death, would be to allow me to 
live, to send me back to my homeland. For it is there that I will suffer 
the greatest loss, greater than life itself. I shall be brought to trial for 
my failures, I shall be stripped of all my dignity, I shall be stripped of 
all my possessions. Oh, please,” he dared to gaze into the great ruler’s 
eyes as he continued, “take my life swiftly. I do not think I could bear 
the shame of living.” 

Xerxes was enraged. He rose to his feet and shouted, “I should kill 
you right now, before my men, so they will not turn their backs on me, 
so they will not attempt the same that you failed to do! I had my heart 
set on watching you die! But your words have changed my mind! Even 
a slow death for you will not give me the satisfaction of seeing you lose 
face in the eyes of your countrymen! Just knowing how you will bring 
shame and dishonor to your family will gladden my heart beyond belief! 
You will not, however, take all of you back to Greece with you. For your 
actions against me, I order that you surrender a hand, the very hand my 
guards stopped from taking my life. During the Festival of the Sun, 
you will be stripped naked and tied to a pole in the court. You will be 
spat upon, you will be hit and kicked and slapped! Your genitals will 
be placed into the squeezing machine until you can no longer bear the 
pain! And then, as I give my thanks to the Sun, you will cut off your 
own hand at the wrist.” He hesitated briefly, as he tumbled the words 


he had just spoken over in his mind, and appeared to savor them like 
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he would a culinary delicacy before he added, “Your boat has not been 
sunk. I will send two of my men to deliver you to the heart of the city!” 
He sat once again and commanded his guards, “Remove this piece of 
filth from my sight!” 

Agesilaus’s plan worked. He wasn’t prepared to sacrifice his own life 
should he be unsuccessful in his assassination attempt. He was, however, 
ready to endure the loss of a hand, an arm if necessary, anything, for 
he would still have his life. He could still report back on the state of 
affairs in Persia, more precisely, on the state of Xerxes’ mind; Xerxes 
was clearly insane. 

He didn’t miss the hand as much as he thought he would. He 
gambled, hoping that no one had noticed that he, like Themistocles, 
was not right-handed. The gamble paid off. Although he bled more 
than he had anticipated, that hand had never been much use to him 
anyway. He would still be able to do most of the things he normally 
did, provided he did not bleed to death before he reached Athens and 
received medical attention. 

On the boat back to Athens, one of Xerxes’ men spoke to Agesilaus 
about it one night. “Greek, it is we who supervised your cutting off of 
your hand. We know that you have deceived Xerxes.” 

The men had allowed the injured man to wrap the area of his 
missing appendage and to soak it in the healing saltwater, painful as it 
was. Agesilaus was frightened to discover that his ploy had not been 
entirely successful. “I do not understand what you mean.” 

“You are the brother of Themistocles. We know he uses the other 
hand to tend to matters of writing and all else. We know that you, too, 
use the same hand.” 

“You are mistaken!” 

The enemy who had been silent until now laughed. “My brother 


speaks the truth, Greek. I, too, know of your family. You need not fear 
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us. If we wanted harm to come to you, serious harm, we could have 
arranged it in the courtyard, when you took your own hand. We would 
have simply told the Great King that you purposely deceived him. You 
definitely would have been killed then.” 

“What do you want?” 

“Only your boat. We will see to it that you are returned safely, and 
in good health. Then we will take your boat and sail as far away as our 
own god, Ahura-Mazda, will allow us. We do not have any desire to 
remain in Xerxes’ army any longer. Nor do we desire to be his slaves. 
Iam Marnos. My brother, here, is Cynogos. He will attend to your 
wounds the best he can. You are very weak now, as you have endured 
a lot for your country. We wish our country could have been as worth 
fighting for as yours is to you. Eventually, your trick will be discovered, 
and we would also be killed ifwe returned. We are sincere in our desire 
to escape.” 

The medical attention Cynogos paid to Agesilaus’ hand could not 
have come at a more opportune time. These Persians were correct. 
He was weakened to the point of exhaustion. Had it not been for the 
instant relief granted by the magical treatment of salt, water, and herbs, 
the Greek may have collapsed. 

Meanwhile, Xerxes sent his engineers to construct a bridge across 
the Hellespont, which he had chosen as a crossing spot because it was a 
narrow strait separating Asia from Europe, and because of that, a bridge 
could be built within a relatively short time. 

He also sent a crew of engineers to dig a canal through which his 
ships could pass. The men were divided into teams according to their 
nationality, and each was assigned an area for which it was responsible. 
As the canal cuts grew deeper and deeper, sand and dirt were passed 
up in buckets from the lower levels to the higher levels. They dug at 


the prescribed width and dug straight down, only to find that after 
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just a few inches, the sides crashed down into the hole they had just 
dug. Xerxes ordered the overseers to whip the men and the dirt into 
submission. Only the Phoenicians, named after the blood-red sails of 
their ships, cut their trench twice as wide at the top as it needed to be, 
and then sloped it downward toward the middle. Once the rest of the 
teams dug as did the Phoenicians, the canal was soon completed. 

Xerxes’ bridge did not fare so well. Soon after its construction, it 
was destroyed by a sudden storm. In one of his common fits of anger 
bordering on insanity, Great King Xerxes ordered his whipmen to 
condemn the Hellespont and to whip that bitter and cruel water for 
having had the blatant audacity to inflict such a grave injustice upon 
himself, a man who had done nothing to the water to deserve such ill 
treatment. The bridge builders suffered a worse fate than the water did, 
for after they were flogged, they were also beheaded. Then, Xerxes and 
his surviving men shouted at the Hellespont that no matter how hard 
it tried to prevent them, they would, nevertheless, cross it. Finally, the 
sea was cursed and branded with red-hot irons. 

Xerxes called Harpalos the Astronomer onto his boat. “You are a 
great and wise man, and you have served the court of Xerxes well. I 
order you to now build a bridge for me, one that will not fall prey to 
these damned winds of the Hellespont!” He threw his hands into the 
air, as if he had surrendered to an unknown force. “Were it not for my 
pledge to avenge my father’s defeat at Marathon and to avenge his death, 
I might consider turning back! I hate this territory, and I have not yet 
crossed over into the most detestable land of all!” 

Harpalos knew that his own life was at stake, so he played into 
the ruler’s hands. “Oh, you must never turn back from your mission. 


Forget not the slave who reminded your father every day to remember 


the Greeks.” 
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“Every day?” He shouted, “Three times daily my father was 
reminded of his mission! I shall never forget what those barbarians did 
to my country and to my family! Build me a bridge, astronomer!” 

“I have been contemplating how to create that bridge for you. It 
shall be a fine bridge, one that will astound the whole world. I shall 
bind together, at right angles to the Black Sea, over six hundred and fifty 
ships. The heaviest anchors we can spare will be used to hold these boats 
in place. Your pentekonter boats will need to pass through at various 
places, so we will leave three gaps in the structure.” 

“Our fifty-oared boats will safely fit through?” 

“T can draw plans for you, if you desire.” 

“No, no. But continue. What other features will my bridge 
have?” 

“I shall employ the Egyptians, for they are the world’s best rope 
makers, to produce linen and papyrus cables the thickness of two of 
my hand-lengths end to end. Those cables will run from the shore to 
the boats.” 

“And what plan have you for transporting the men and the 
horses?” 

“Planks will be laid across the boats and then tied securely. The 
boats themselves will be fastened together at intervals the length of two 
full-grown men. The horses that we shall need to transport across this 
bridge will need to have their vision blocked, for if not, they will see 
only water below them, and they will panic. Therefore, I would suggest 
that we build up the sides with fences. Does this plan meet with your 
approval?” 

“Meet with my approval? It does much more than that! Great King 
Xerxes is divinely happy! Soon, my empire will include all of Hellas 
and the Peloponnese! Nothing and no one can stop me! I shall now 


retire to my quarters and select the nine boys and the nine maidens 
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whom I will offer as a sacrifice to the god dwelling under the ground. 
Those children will be honored to have been selected by me, the Great 
Xerxes, ruler of all the world!” He laughed. “When the time is right, 
I will even pour a drink of my finest wine into a gold goblet and offer 
one to the sea, as well as my finest scimitar, the sword my father gave 


to me as he lay dying, to ensure our victory!” 
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Thermopylae and Artemesium 


When the Greek commanders learned from Agesilaus of Xerxes’ 
intended invasion, they immediately met in conference on the Corinthian 
Isthmus, and established a confederacy of war, which became known as 
the League of Greeks, and a symmachia, a general alliance of interstate 
truces. Spies were then sent to Asia, where they were wined, dined, 
shown around the Royal Palace of Xerxes, and sent home, armed with 
knowledge they should never have received from the enemy, as well 
as a sense of fear, for Xerxes had displayed his usual uncompromising 
confidence in his troops’ abilities and his undaunted belief that he and 
his men could never be defeated by anyone. 

Some of the Greek commanders suggested that they should seek 
assistance from the tyrant of Syracuse, but he offered help only under 
the condition that he be given supreme command of the fleet, the army, 
or, better yet, both. Having a foreigner control their forces didn’t appeal 
to the League, so they withdrew their appeal and surrendered command 
to the Spartans. 

Nearly fifty nations had united under and were represented in 
Xerxes’ vast army. They wore battle dress and used armament peculiar 
to their own lands. The Ethiopian forces wrapped themselves in leopard 
skin, while the Indians wore light, cotton tunics. Other contingents 


fought completely naked. Lybians carried fire-forged staves, while the 
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Damascans wielded swords. Some of the nomadic horsemen were 
armed only with lassos. 

Xerxes had made provisions for a well-stocked fleet to follow the 
progress of the Persian army along the coast. Food stockpiles were set 
up along the land route through Thrace as well as along the coastal area. 
This journey of three hundred miles through Thrace would take forty- 
five days. When the invading armies reached the River Strymon, a little 
over one-third of the way into Greek territory, they sacrificed several 
white horses so that their gods would make the river conducive to 
crossing. The next sacrifice was given at the Nine Ways; here, the nine 
boys and nine girls Xerxes had spoken of to Artabanos were buried alive. 
It was after that event that Xerxes shared a drink with and surrendered 
his sacred single-edged curved sword to the sea. 

The Greeks’ original plan of defense was to march north to the 
Valley of Tempe and hold that narrow land between Macedonia and 
Thessaly with a force of a thousand men, led by the Spartan Euaenetus. 
Themistocles was to march even farther north and establish his forces in 
a land-based defense line against the combined power of the Phoenicians 
and Persians. As the invaders crossed into northern Thessaly by bashing 
their way in through the mountains at a random point, and succeeded 
in taking the Tempe pass, the Aleuad rulers, who normally supplied 
grain and horses to Greece, saw the Persians as too powerful to resist; 
they gave them earth and water. 

The plan suddenly changed. The Greeks marched back to Athens, 
where they could regroup and devise a strategically better defense. At 
this meeting at the Isthmus, Eurybiades spoke first. 

“The Persians have taken the Tempe pass. While that is not a great 


loss for us, any further movement on the part of the Persians shall 


bese 
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Themistocles was furious. “Not a great loss, Eurybiades? Has not 
the enemy penetrated our land? Has it not taken territory from us? Any 
land surrendered to them must be reclaimed!” 

“What does Themistocles suggest?” 

“I say we break our forces into two units. I will lead the fleet to 
Artemesium, and--” he looked around the room for the right commander 
of the land forces. “Leonidas the Spartan shall lead the land forces at 
Thermopylae.” 

Antimes questioned the decision. “Why do you choose Thermopylae 
and Artemesium, and why do you choose a Spartan to lead us?” 

“Thermopylae is strategically located. The narrow pass, you should 
recall, in places is no larger than the length of a very tall man’s arm span, 
and runs five miles between the sea and the Calldromus cliffs at Mount 
Oeta, from Thessaly into Central Greece. I shall assist Eurybiades in 
commanding the fleet because I have extensive naval training, and I 
am acquiring ships of my own. How many ships have you, Antimes? 
I choose Leonidas to lead simply because he is a Spartan. He is, by far, 
the most able Spartan I know in terms of leadership and physicality. 
Have you forgotten that the Spartan lives, breathes, and trains for a 
moment such as this will be?” 

A great roar rose from the men on the ship’s benches. “A vote! A 
vote!” 

The vote wasn’t necessary. Every man present had been convinced 
by Themistocles to follow his plan. 

Leonidas returned to Sparta immediately and hand-picked his three 
hundred troops—only middle-aged warriors who had sons at home, so 
that if the enterprise were not successful, those heirs could take up where 
their fathers left off, either on the battlefield, or on the homestead. The 


newly-formed contingency marched northward to aid the six-thousand 


hoplites already in place. 
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Artemesium, on the northern-most tip of Euboea, was chosen as 
the naval defensive position, for the Persian fleet would be entering 
the narrow waters between Euboea and the neighboring mainland to 
provide assistance to the land troops. The Greek plan was to split the 
Persian fleet and gain control of the sea, with Eurybiades actually in 
command of the Greek ships. Eurybiades had neither the knowledge 
nor the experience to lead, so he unwittingly served as a puppet leader, 
advised and guided by the crafty Themistocles. 

Not too far from the Hot Gates (the meaning of the word 
Thermopylae), Xerxes pitched his tent in Abydos, in the region 
called Malis. The Greeks were only three miles away. Wanting to be 
entertained rather than immediately launching an offensive, Xerxes 
ordered his men to have a rowing contest. He was horrified to witness 
his own Persians being defeated by the Phoenicians, but, contrary to 
what one would normally expect of him, he took no action against his 
own men, for, as much as it strained his soul not to take action against 
his own weak rowers, he realized that he needed to maintain their 
loyalty in the forthcoming battle. 

Themistocles assumed command of the fleet so smoothly and quickly, 
no one was aware that he had not officially been given command. His 
fleet made contact with the enemy and signaled to Leonidas’ sentries to 
begin their offensive. On the following morning, a Hellesponter blew 
out of nowhere and nearly devastated the enemy’s forces. 

Aboard the ship of Themistocles, many of the other commanders 
met to discuss their strategy while the barbarians were recuperating 
from the storm. 

“I, Eurybiades, say that we should maintain our defensive position 
and let them make the first move.” 

Themistocles laughed. “As always, Eurybiades, you choose the path 


of least resistance. But is it really? If we allow the enemy to fully recover 
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from the wind, they will have the energy to defeat us. If, however, we 
initiate the offensive, now, while they are weak, we will gain the upper 
hand! After all, was it not I who first knew of the upcoming big wind 
and what it would do to the enemy’s vessels? For what reason or reasons 
should my plan not be followed?” 

Malichon, the youngest commander of ships in Themistocles’ fleet, 
was worried. “I agree that we should launch the offensive, but some of 
us are weary. We have spent many hours getting to this place.” 

“Malichon, you shall rest all you like when we are free of the threat 
of invasion. Forget not that the future of Hellas is in our hands.” He 
grabbed the hands of the young commander and lifted them up into 
the air. “Our future is in your hands.” 

Applause, indicating approval of Themistocles’ suggestion, filled 
the room. 

Malichon blushed and whispered to Themistocles, “Did I fool 
them?” 

Themistocles patted his subordinate on the back and whispered, 
“Very well done, my young friend. I wish you to dock your boat 
alongside mine.” He raised his voice and continued, “We shall charge 
out across the strait in close formation, and we shall form a kyklos with 
our ships, with our fighting triremes as the spokes. That way, we shall 
appear as one large wheel against the singular Persian ships.” 

At Thermopylae, the battle had not yet begun. Xerxes sent a spy 
into the Peloponnese camp and was humored when his agent returned 
with the news that the Spartans were not practicing for battle, but were, 
rather, combing and primping their long hair. Demaratus, a deposed 
Spartan king, now siding with the enemy, was quick to point out to 
Xerxes that the Spartans always did this just before going into battle. 
He added that if Xerxes attacked and defeated these great warriors while 


they were preparing for battle, he would be unstoppable. 
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True to form, Xerxes did not take immediate or correct action. He 
delayed four days. He felt the delay would give his fleet a chance to 
rest after defeating the Greek fleet, which they surely must do, and his 
navy would have a chance to join up with the land forces. He was also 
hoping that the Spartans would back down against such a large force 
as his. They didn’t. He sent a messenger to order their surrender. The 
messenger returned with a counter-demand. If he wanted the Spartans, 
he would have to get them himself. 

Xerxes sent in his Medes first, hoping that their strength alone 
would be enough to overcome the force he called Spartan women. It 
wasn't. They were taking a thrashing bordering on the edge of complete 
defeat. He sent in his Immortals, his prime fighting machine, to aid 
the Medes. Not even this group was strong enough to defeat the 
Spartans. While the Great King sat on his magnificent black steed, 
watching his finest be driven back, a slave, Xanichus, approached him 
and immediately fell to his knees, kissing the ground before Xerxes’ 
stallion’s hooves. 

“Master, there is a stranger, Ephialtes, whom your soldiers have 
captured, desires to speak with you.” 

“Stand up and look me in the eyes, slave! It is I whom you address, 
not my horse! What business does this man wish with me? And where 
is he from?” 

“He does not tell me those things, Master. He says only that he can 
offer you something valuable to aid in your fight.” 

Xerxes waved his hand in front of himself, indicating the battle 
he was watching. “Help me? This man wants to help me?” He 
dismounted. “Very well. It appears that I about to lose this battle. 
Bring this foolish man to me. I shall hear him out and then have his 


head if he does not please me” 
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“Tam here, your greatness.” A voice came from behind the king. 
“T followed your slave here and then I circled around. I am sorry if 
I have approached you improperly.” He didn’t wait for a response 
from the Great King, for to do so would have been political suicide. 
No man approached Xerxes from behind and lived to tell about it. 
“Iam Ephialtes, son of Eurydemus. I know of a path over Mount 
Kallindromon.” 

“What of this path?” 

“Tt leads to a pass which would position your forces at the rear of 
the Spartans’ troops. They would be caught in a crossfire.” 

“If I believe you, what do you wish from me? Why do you help 
me?” 

“T want only to live in peace with my family. I want to live in your 
land. I have heard the roads are paved with gold.” 

Xerxes’ laugh was ominous. “If you lead my Immortals, under 
the command of Hydarnes, into a trap, I shall have your head! But 
shall you lead them into a strategic position for our victory, I shall not 
only allow you to live in my land, but I shall also make you one of my 
generals. Do not even attempt to betray me, for your death will be a 
slow one, very, very, slow and very, very, painful.” 

During the night, Ephialtes guided the Immortals through the 
path to the pass. Amidst a shower of arrows so thick the once-bright 
morning sky became dusk, the Phocians, realizing they were about 
to be slaughtered, abandoned the battlefield and fled to the safety of 
Parnassus. Only the Thebans and Thespians remained with Leonidas’ 
Spartans, not so much as brave men, but out of fear of what Leonidas 
might do to them if they, too, abandoned the cause. 

The attack was successful. The town of Tracis surrendered upon 
the fall of Thermopylae, and the Dorians medized. The Phocian towns, 


Leonidas, and the two men who actually survived the battle met with 
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different fates at the hands of the enemy. Xerxes ordered the Phocian 
towns to be decimated by fire. Of the two survivors, one hanged 
himself, feeling guilty for not having fought hard enough, and the other 
eventually lost his life in a Future skirmish. One of the enemy’s generals 
beheaded Leonidas and presented the trophy to the Great King. Xerxes 
was delighted. 

“Nothing up to this point in my life has given me pleasure such as I 
feel at this moment.” He took up the head in his own hands and offered 
it to his gods. “Oh, mighty gods of my father, I present this head as a 
token of my devotion to your divinity! Soon shall I present you with 
the heads of Eurybiades and Themistocles.” 

The Spartan general’s body was then crucified. Those who died at 
Thermopylae were later buried. 

Although they had been barely holding their own in their battle, 
when the naval commanders at Artemesium received word from 
Themistocles’ agent Habronichus that Thermopylae had fallen, they 
retreated for Salamis, but not before Themistocles gave orders that the 
islanders’ herds were to be slaughtered so that the enemy would not 
have a ready food supply should they decide to take over the island. 
The Greeks also left notes to those who had medized and joined Xerxes’ 
troops, by carving into the rocks at every place where a Persian boat 
might anchor, appeals to the Carians and Jonians to remember that 
they were descended from Greeks and that they were the cause of the 
Greeks’ quarrel with the barbarians. The intent was two-fold: First, 
the messages might sway the Carians and Ionians back to the Greek 
side; second, Xerxes might fear a revolt and not use those men in his 
advance, thereby diminishing the invasion’s strength. 

‘The Spartans took the initiative and called an emergency meeting 
of the commanders of all the Greek forces. Representatives from thirty 


states met during the nocturnal sea gathering of anti-Persian troops. 
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Eurybiades’ ship was designated as the meeting place. Although 
Themistocles arrived well into the early morning hours, he managed to 
find enough room to dock his own ship next to Eurybiades’. He stood 
on the bow and called out to the commander, “Friend Eurybiades! Is 
there room for Themistocles to board? I have many things to say!” 

Eurybiades called out a response. “There is always room for 
Themistocles, no matter how late he may be! Come aboard!” 

A Spartan commander whom Themistocles did not know seemed 
upset with Themistocles’ untimely arrival. “You are such a great warrior, 
yet you can not be on time for a meeting such as this!” 

“Themistocles offers his apologies. Apparently, though, you have 
said nothing that is of crucial importance, for when I arrived, all eyes 
were focused upon me, not upon you. Does that not make you think 
that you should cease your chatter and let someone with something to 
say speak?” 

Eurybiades was taken aback. “Themistocles, you need not be so 
crude with Condillichos.” 

“T have something important to say. It is obvious that he did not. 
What knows he of Xerxes, of Persia, of anything?” 

Eurybiades raised his staff. 

“Strike me if you will, Eurybiades, but know this! I have studied the 
character of Xerxes, and I know he believes that if he possesses anything 
less than all of Greece, his need for power will not be satisfied. My own 
brother, who sacrificed a hand for our cause, tells me that Xerxes has 
sent representatives once more to demand earth and water. This time, 
they are demanding anything they can carry back to Persia with them. 
What do you think he will carry off from those areas that are without 
resources? The women and children. We must declare that any man 
or any city-state who medizes this time will have his or its property 
confiscated, with one tenth given to the oracle at Delphi. This will 


prevent many lands from succumbing so easily. 
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“You, Aristeides the Just, if you had the choice of fighting for your 
country or having to pay tribute two times, which would you do?” He 
didn’t wait for an answer as he turned away from Aristeides and focused 
on the rest of the men. Hesitation could be costly. “Do you men not 
recall the historian Hecataeus’ words of advice that were not followed 
when our sister Ionia fought in revolt? It was he who argued that if the 
conspirators absolutely had to revolt, they should use the resources in 
the treasury at the temple of Apollo at Didyma and then concentrate 
on winning their cause through mastery of the seas. This wisdom was 
ignored, tossed aside, as though it were the chiton my father discarded 
during my amphidomia. Ionia was unable to stave off the Persians; 
moreover, the Phoenicians invaded and captured Cyprus for themselves. 
When Miletus capitulated, the men were massacred, and the women 
were deported to Susa, to be sold in the slave markets.” 

An older citizen, one of the few whom Themistocles did not know, 
shook a slightly withered hand at him. “Do you suggest that we give 
the silver from our recent discovery at Mount Laurium to the temple of 
Athena? Our citizens are poor. We should send it to Magna Graecia 
and have it minted and returned and distributed to our citizens, ten 
drachmae to each man.” 

“Old man, I know not your name. For that, I am sorry, for I take 
it upon myself to learn the names of all of my acquaintances, friend or 
foe. Listen to my words carefully and heed them well. If we give the 
money to the citizens, we will have happy citizens, for a time, but we 
will also have dead citizens. Do you wish to have that burden resting on 
your shoulders? Perhaps you do, but I, I do not. I wish to save the lives 
of our people, not make them rich dead citizens.” He spun around to 
face Eurybiades. “What is it you wish to do to your sisters and brothers, 


Eurybiades? You may strike me now if you wish. I have spoken.” 
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Eurybiades lowered his staff, the weapon he had raised in his anger 
with Themistocles. “Perhaps you speak the truth, son of Neocles. 
Perhaps we should follow what you decree. But to abandon all of 
Athens and surrender it to the Persians--” 

“Then you do agree that they will return,” Themistocles interrupted. 
“Do you forget the advice of Apollo? We should seek shelter behind 
wooden walls.” 

Eurybiades responded weakly, “But the words also said that the lives 
of many sons would be destroyed by Divine Salamis.” 

“Listen to your own words, Eurybiades. Divine Salamis will destroy 
many sons! If we Hellenes were going to be killed, would not the oracle 
have said that many sons would be destroyed by Vengeful Salamis, or by 
Evil Salamis? Surely, since it is we, and not the Persians who worship 
Apollo, Divine Salamis will care for her sons and destroy the sons of the 
evil nation. Our only chance is to build the extra triremes and to move 
our people to the island of Salamis. There, we can defend our wives and 
our children. As long as we are losing Athens, why not give the enemy 
an abandoned Athens? Our army is no match for theirs. But our navy, 
Eurybiades, our navy is unbeatable!” 

Condillichos shouted, “Themistocles is a man without a city! His 
birth is no better than that of--” 

Themistocles interrupted. “Very well, if 1am aman with no city to 
call my own, I shall take my ships and sail off for Italy. My ships will 
be my city. If the Greeks were to withdraw, who would be left to face 
the enemy?” He answered his own question. “You Spartans. Can you 
Spartans alone subdue a nation the size of Persia? I think not.” 

Condillichos grasped at the only weapon with which he could 
criticize Themistocles, and he shouted, “Themistocles married Archippe 


only for the wealth her name could bring him!” 
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The general had to respond, but he must control his temper first, 
for otherwise, he might kill this man who so easily threw out untrue 
insults. He took a deep breath and looked around before he spoke. 
When he did, it was with a deliberate calm. 

“Themistocles admits that he has made many mistakes in his life. 
The one thing I have done that was not, nor will it ever be a mistake, 
was falling in love with the daughter of a man I consider a friend and 
a father. Lysander’s money and Archippe’s dowry had no bearing on 
my emotions, nor had they any bearing on my decision to make her 
my wife. If any man here has ever witnessed mistreatment of my fair 
Archippe by me, let him speak it.” 

Aristeides stood up for Themistocles. “I have seen them in private 
and in public. This man holds his wife in such high esteem, no one 
should think of questioning his love for her. He does not take a prostitute 
to the public meetings. Nay, it is Archippe who accompanies him.” 

Tilmon, an older, bearded aristocrat, smiled, as though he were 
remembering a life he once knew. “This man is devoted to his wife. He 
speaks of no other, even when the conversation turns in that direction. 
I, too, had a love like that with my wife, until she died. You should not 
speak of those things which you do not know.” 

Condillichos was quieted. He knew he was out of line to criticize the 
Athenian and his wife. He focused on the task at hand. Themistocles 
had a large group of supporters. Losing those ships would be deadly for 
the Peloponnese, as well as for the Greeks. “All right, then, General. 
Continue. You seem to have a plan.” 

Themistocles’ anger, which he hid from all present, subsided. He 
continued as though he had not been interrupted. “With far fewer ships 
at Artemesium, forty for us and two hundred for them, we stalemated 
them. With two hundred more for us, think of our power! We know 


these waters. They do not. I know the signs of a Hellesponter. Do 
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you think Xerxes would recognize the signs of the big winds, even if he 
were to come face-to-face with them? Even though the enemy’s ships 
were torn by one not long ago, I do not believe the men yet associate the 
signs with the upcoming winds. Do you believe Xerxes is intelligent 
enough to think without the assistance of an advisor? Nay, he is ruled 
by Ahriman, not Ahura-Mazda, though he claims otherwise. He knows 
not that it is the good god of Zoroastrianism who will survive, not the 
evil god. Let me tell you something more of these dreaded Persians. 
Their sailors wear long, folded robes!” He laughed. “And these sailors 
do not know how to swim! Imagine, if our ships’ bronze rams puncture 
holes in their big boats, what will be the outcome!” Laughter crept 
through the room. “Yes! Yes! They will drown!” He faced Eurybiades 
once more. “Do you still have the desire to strike me?” 

“Your words have great effect upon the heart and mind of Eurybiades. 
Let us proceed with immediate reinforcements within our navy. But 
what have you to say to those who fear surrendering Athens to the 
barbarians?” 

“T say that we are not abandoning the city, for it is destined to fall 
no matter how much we pray to our gods that it will not. We will be 
giving it to its mistress, the goddess Athena, and to the other gods. 
They will safeguard it for us after she has led her people to the safety 
of the island.” 

The man whom Themistocles did not know spoke again. “Why 
should we not leave, why should we not fight in another location?” 

“Heed my words, old man. You shall not be defending Athens by 
withdrawing to the Isthmus, as I know some of you wish to do. You will 
merely be leading the enemy to the Peloponnese, and endangering the 
whole of Hellas. Furthermore, my plan has several advantages. First, if 
we were to fight in large, open waters, the immense size of the enemy's 


ships would have the advantage. In a smaller area, our smaller ships will 
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have the maneuverability that theirs will not. Second, when we win, 
our wives and children will be safe. Third, it shall be very much like 
fighting at the Isthmus, but we won't have led the enemy deep into our 
territory. Our lands will be spared. Finally, the Persians will surrender. 
That I pledge to all of you.” He placed a hand on Eurybiades’ arm, 
sensing that he was thinking of leaving. “If you leave, you will be as 
responsible as the Persians in destroying Athens. If you stay, you will 
be always remembered as a hero.” 

Eurybiades considered Themistocles’ words before concurring. 
“Yes. You are right. We must remain to fight, here at Salamis.” He 
turned to the assembly of generals. “I implore Themistocles to command 
training of our sailors. He is, by far, the most capable, and, as you can 
see,” he pointed to Themistocles with his entire hand and continued, 
“apparently, he is also the only one who has been training for a battle 
such as the one we are about to face. Take his words not lightly. This 
man before you is a brilliant strategist.” 

A great shout of agreement aboard Eurybiades’ ship rose and settled 
like dust on the plain of Marathon after the Greek victory over the 
Persians. 

Themistocles received the congratulations of all aboard, even 
from Condillichos. Knowing that this full agreement might only be 
temporary, for his countrymen often changed their minds at a moment's 
notice, he secretly slipped out, onto his own boat, and gave his slave 
instructions to be carried out immediately. 

“Sicinnus, you are my trusted slave. I feel for you almost as much 
as for my own brother. You have taught my children. I ask you to do 
one thing more for me. It must be done with great haste, for if we delay 
by one day, the results will be deadly for all of us.” 

“Master Themistocles, you have treated me, indeed, like a brother.” 
He smiled appreciatively. “Although I was born Persian, my loyalties are 


to you and to your family alone. What am I to do for you now?” 
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“Tt is very dangerous. I wish I could send another, but I trust no 
one like I trust you. You must deliver a message to the king Xerxes 
for me. You are first to tell him that you are the captive of the Greek 
Themistocles. He knows well my name, yet he does not know that you 
are loyal to me. Tell him next that the Greeks will be amassing all of 
their fleet at Salamis, in the strait between the island and the mainland. 
We will be preparing to flee, to set sail to other parts of the world. The 
people of Hellas will be his captives if he moves hastily. When he learns 
of our plan, he will have his men practicing and waiting, practicing and 
waiting, while we prepare by resting. If you tell him all but that last 
portion, I give you my word I will make you a free man. I know that 
the people of Thesbos will soon be granted citizenship. I will, therefore, 
make you a Thesbian when you return.” 

“I would do this for Themistocles without the citizenship.” 

Themistocles grasped the slave's left shoulder firmly. “I know you 
would. Now, go! I must leave, myself, to prevent the ingestion of too 
much pramnium tonight. We must begin building the ships. It will be 
a pleasure to drag our ship makers out of their beds this evening!” 

Themistocles watched Sicinnus’ back as the slave set out in a small 
boat of his own. Although the same height and nearly the same build 
as Themistocles, he was gentler, by far. Perhaps it was because he was 
happy with his lot in life. Sicinnus was, indeed, a loyal man who 
deserved much more. Some day, he could also be a wealthy man. 
Themistocles would see to that. But Themistocles had to push aside his 
feelings for the man he considered a friend. The wheels were in motion, 
and, as he told Sicinnus, he must stop the flow of pramnium. 

At the Symposium, he confided his plan to Aristeides. 

“You have done what, Themistocles?” Aristeides was stunned. 

“I have sent Sicinnus to the Persian king.” 

“You are mad, you crazy Greek! What evil spirit possessed you and 


convinced you to do such a treacherous thing as that?” 
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“Do you not recall my plan? You yourself were one of the first to 
agree that we need the ships. My sending Sicinnus to the enemy will 
serve two purposes: First, it will delay the inevitable. The Persians will 
not come until they have extracted all the information they possibly can 
from my slave.” He laughed. “Sicinnus is a good man. He will feed 
them a little truth and an enormous amount of falsehoods, which the 
Persian will think is all true! My servant is of Persian descent himself; 
Xerxes has no reason to disbelieve anything he says, nor will he have any 
reason to detain him any longer than it takes Sicinnus to accomplish 
his mission. Second, this journey will add further urgency and speed 
to the construction of the ships. Our boats will be ready, and our 
men will be ready. I am prepared to lead, beginning now, at this very 
moment. I have no intentions of fleeing, friend. Have you ever known 
Themistocles to flee from a battle?” 

Aristeides laughed heartily and slapped his friend on the back. 
“You lack my social graces, but you are a genius, Themistocles; that is 
true. Come! I will help you instruct the ship makers.” He held out 
his own hands in front of his face. “Perhaps I will use these hands to 
help build ships.” 

Themistocles laughed. “Perhaps you should leave that to those 
who have the calluses. Aristeides is best suited to use his brains. Your 
fighting skills are almost equal to mine, and your command skills are 
also excellent, but I fear the thought of those hands building something 
upon which my life depends. Might your cousin Kollos be willing to 
lend his financial support for the construction?” 

“Only if you, Themistocles, are able to charm him into it, as only 
you are able to do.” 

Themistocles nodded, his thick lower lip protruding, in a smile, 


beyond his beard. “I believe I am up to that task.” 


ie 


Chapter Fourteen 


Salamis 


Before the invading forces left Persia, Xerxes ordered a new tent for 
himself to be made of the finest linen and then layered in a mixture 
of tree sap and gold dust (more gold dust than sap), so that the tent 
would glisten in the sunlight and frighten the Greeks to their knees. 
When he arrived at the foot of Mount Aegalus, northwest of Athens, 
he commanded his personal servants to set up the tent and construct, 
within a few yards of the tent, a makeshift throne of gold and marble 
to be placed where he could watch his great navy defeat these Greeks. 
His fleet divided into three sections to trap the Hellenes within the Bay 
of Eleusis. One group sailed from the south, around the west end of 
Salamis, while the other units sailed around the east end. 

Artemissa, the female advisor who warned Xerxes not to fight at 
Salamis because the Greeks were better fighters and had much faster 
boats, brought five warships of her own. Next to the Sidonian vessels, 
hers were the best in the fleet. The Phoenicians were stationed on the 
left wing. 

As morning broke, an earthquake disrupted the waters of the strait. 
Themistocles knew that it would cause the waters to rise, in turn, 
causing the normally high-riding ships of the Persians to settle deeper 
into the waters, thus slowing them down and adversely affecting their 


maneuverability. By the time the battle actually began, the invading 
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fleet, which had been at sea for twelve hours, watching and waiting for 
the non-existent en masse Greek exodus Xerxes had been convinced 
would happen, was caught off guard by the orderly attack made upon 
them by the smaller ships of the Greeks. In an effort to impress their 
king, the Persian commanders in the rear of the line began to push their 
way to the front, causing a virtual traffic jam with one hard-to-control 
vessel crashing into another, ship after ship. 

Taking advantage of the situation, Themistocles shouted orders for 
the Greeks to back up in order to draw the Persians further into the 
narrow strait. When he had the enemy vessels where he wanted them, 
he ordered his ships to lunge forward, driving their boat rams into the 
enemy. Two of the ships had been rammed so hard they were driven 
into shore, not far from where Xerxes sat. The first man to capture a 
Persian ship was Lycomedes, an Athenian, who cut down the ship’s 
ensign and dedicated the boat to Apollo. Under Themistocles’ able 
leadership, the Greek contingency remained orderly and organized, 
while the Persian forces fell into total disarray, conflicting orders being 
shouted from boat to boat. 

Xerxes shouted at his forces that while the woman Artemissa 
fought like a man, his men fought like women; he accused many of 
the Phoenicians of cowardice and ordered their beheading. Asa result, 
any Phoenicians who were still fighting deserted. Xerxes then tried to 
block up the channel and make a dam, upon which his army could 
travel across to the island and decimate the evacuees, but the rocks and 
mounds of dirt were no match for the seemingly ravenous waters of the 
strait, which devoured them almost instantly. 

Eight hours of valiant fighting produced a clear victor—the Greeks. 
As nightfall set in, each side retired to its respective camp to await the 
daylight for yet another confrontation. Sensing that the night was too 


quiet, the Greek commanders sent scouts to the enemy’s camp. The 
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men soon reported back that the invading troops were retreating toward 
the Hellespont. Faced with starvation upon the disruption of the line of 
food supplies from Asia, Xerxes abandoned his tent and his silver-footed 
gold throne and returned over land rather than by sea. A special envoy 
was sent to secretly follow them and attack the Persians if they should 
have second thoughts about a comprehensive retreat. 

The abandoned enemy ships were raided and looted, after the 
frontspieces on the hulls were removed and carried off to the sacred 
temples of Ajax, Diana, and Apollo. Themistocles took no part in 
acquiring any of the spoils of victory. He said he did not feel right doing 
so, but he would not stop his men from claiming the rewards they so 
deserved, provided they sacrificed to the gods first. 

The victors held a celebratory party that evening, although the 
pramnium did not flow heavily, for Themistocles and some of the other 
commanders did not think this would be the last of Xerxes. A vote was 
taken to determine who had fought the bravest and most valiantly; the 
favors fell unanimously upon each man first, and then Themistocles. 

Soon after, he again sent Sicinnus to the Persian king to reveal that 
Themistocles, who only had the Persians’ best interests at heart, wanted 
them to know that the Greeks were planning to sail to the Hellespont 
to destroy the bridge of boats. If the Persians hastened in their retreat 
to the safety of their own land, they would not have to fight the Greeks 
in yet another battle. Themistocles would take it upon himself to see 
to it that certain delays among his own people would ensure a safe 
Persian escape. Again, Xerxes had no reason to doubt the word of 
Sicinnus. However, when they reached the bridge, they discovered that 
it had been destroyed, not by man, but by yet another Hellesponter. 
Xerxes’ plans quickly changed. He ordered his fleet to carry him back 
to Abydus, fearful that the Ionians might revolt again with him out of 


the country for so long. 
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Chapter Fifteen 


The Demise 


Themistocles received great honors for his part in the battles, perhaps 
the greatest coming from Sparta. He was invited to the city, where he 
received an olive-wreath crown—a symbol of courage and bravery, as 
well as of their gratitude—and an expensive chariot which he accepted 
along with the handpicked royal bodyguard which escorted him home 
as far as the border of Tegra. 

Upon his return to Athens, he immediately summoned an Assembly 
meeting. 

“My countrymen, I have been given these great gifts by those 
who assisted us in our battles against the foreign invaders, yet I am 
uneasy.” 

Condillichos appeared skeptical of Themistocles’ caution. “What 
troubles you today, Themistocles? Did they not kiss your feet and hail 
you as the victor in this battle, as we ourselves have done? Is not the 
chariot they gave you fast enough?” 

He ignored the implications of Themistocles’ greed in Condillichos’ 
voice. “I fear the Spartans will turn against us. We have grown powerful, 
though they helped, but who was it who actually defeated the troops 
of Darius and Xerxes? There were no Spartans at that skirmish at 
Marathon! They would not march until the full moon!” He pounded 


his right palm with his left fist. “I had a feeling of uneasiness the entire 
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time I was there, as though they were trying to extract information from 
me without my knowledge. I do not trust our southern neighbors.” 

“What shall we do, then, launch an offensive against them?” 
Condillichos laughed sarcastically. “Would that not be the ideal 
opportunity the Persians need to return and launch yet another offensive 
against us war-weary soldiers?” 

“T did not say that, Condillichos. Iam no fool. To weaken both of 
our lands with a war would entice the Persians to return. I did not have 
that in mind. My plan is to refortify Athens. I have already confiscated 
a former pottery district to be used as building material for a wall to 
protect us. We can supplement that with tombstones and monuments 
on either side of the Sacred Way.” 

“And how tall is this wall to be?” 

“As tall as six or seven men, and as thick as you or J are tall.” 

Condillichos sighed heavily. “Very well, we shall build this wall of 
yours. But do not let this be for nothing.” 

When the Spartans heard about this wall, they sent envoys to Athens 
to discourage its construction and to invite the Athenians to join them 
in demolishing all fortifications in Greece, thus creating an open and 
free country. In secret quarters, in yet another meeting, Themistocles 
argued successfully that it was a ploy to weaken Greek defenses against 
a possible Spartan invasion, and he convinced his compatriots to send 
the representatives back to Sparta with the message that Athenian 
envoys were on their way to discuss the matter with the Spartan rulers. 
Themistocles then convinced the Athenians to send him as leader of 
the envoy, under the condition that construction on the wall would not 
cease until it reached the designated height. 

While the general was in Sparta, the locals became suspicious, so he 
sent two of his own men back to the Athenians to tell them to detain the 


Spartans (whom he had convinced to go look for themselves) until the 
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wall was finished. Then, he told his hosts that he knew something was 
amiss with the idea of destroying the Athenian fortifications and that 
if he were harmed in any way, the Athenians were prepared to retaliate. 
The wall was completed. 

Themistocles disappeared from sight for some time after that. In his 
ascendancy to power, he had made several minor errors, which, when 
added together, created several strikes against him. Condillichos called 
for a special meeting, to which Themistocles was not invited. 

“It is not only because I have had differences with Themistocles 
that I present this to you, but it is because of a number of sins he has 
committed, sins which require us to take some sort of action. First, 
when he has had wealth, he flaunts it, holding highly magnificent 
parties and even convincing a famous musician to practice at his home. 
Second, he committed public indiscretions, such as building near his 
home a shrine to Artemis, on the grounds that the advice she offered 
had been far wiser than that of any other deity. Third, he prepares for 
a skirmish with Sparta, who has paid him great honors. Finally, the 
man constantly boasts of all his own greatness, but leaves no room for 
the rest of the men who saved Greece from Persian dominance. He has 
become a threat to his own society.” 

“The ostrakons will determine Themistocles’ fate, will they not?” 

“You speak well, Androgenes. Let us meet here once again tomorrow 
when the sun sets low in the sky. At that time, we will have a vote by 
ostrakon as to who is the most dangerous man in Athens. He shall be 
4 man in attendance. Be it Themistocles or be it not Themistocles, that 
man will be banished from here for ten years.” 

The following night, Themistocles and Lysander attended the 
meeting. As he entered the court, Themistocles studied the faces of the 
men he knew so well: Aristeides, Cimon, Xanthippus. He whispered 


to Lysander as they sat upon their assigned bench, “This does not seem 
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well, my friend. You may be seeing no more of your friend after this 
night.” 

“Do not speak foolishness like that,” the old man whispered back. 

“There will be silence now. We have gathered here,” Condillichos 
began, “to determine who the most dangerous man in Athens, in Hellas, 
is. It will be decided to ostracize him for a period of ten years, as the 
law requires. Cast your vote now by placing your ostrakon into the 
water vessel at the back of the room. When everyone has voted, we 
shall count.” 

The process was slow, slower than either Lysander or Themistocles 
remembered it having ever been. Condillichos waited until everyone 
had sat and was paying attention. A servant brought up the vessel to 
the front of the room and emptied the container onto the table there. 
Condillichos then had the servant, who could read but could not write, 
read off the names. All but one was cast with Themistocles’ name. 

Themistocles turned to his friend, who quickly said, “I would sooner 
die than cast you aside. My ostrakon bore the name of Cimon. But, 
you must have submitted your own name, as I heard none other than 
Cimon’s and yours.” 

“Yes, my friend, I feared that this might happen, so I merely 
guaranteed the inevitable. I did not imagine, however, that yours 
would be the only vote not bearing my name.” He stood and faced 
the assembly. “I shall leave when the light first begins to appear in the 
morning. I wish to get much rest tonight, if I may be permitted.” 

Although he tried to make eye contact with several of the members, 
none would return his glance. 

He was denied sanctuary in Corcyra, an island northwest of the 
Peloponnese, so he traveled inland to Epirus, where the wife of Admetus, 
king of the Molossians, seduced her husband into letting the outcast 


rest at their home. Admetus then provided their guest with passage 
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overland to Pydna, a city on the northwestern end of the Aegean, on 
the southern coast of Macedonia. 

He boarded a merchant ship next, and while it was carrying him 
across the sea, it was blown off course to the shore of the island of Naxos, 
where an Athenian fleet was besieging the town of the same name. 
Realizing that the captain of the boat, upon learning the identity of his 
passenger, was about to seize the opportunity to cash in on a potential 
reward, the fugitive revealed his identity to the boatman and made him 
an offer he couldn’t, and didn’t, refuse. Themistocles’ final stop was 
in Persia. 

He knew that to seek and receive asylum from Artaxerxes, the son of 
the Great King Xerxes, he would first have to win the favor of Artabanos, 
the king’s Chiliarch and great uncle. Artabanos had a reputation for 
not granting audiences, so Themistocles counted on his own ability to 
charm first the Chiliarch’s wife, an Eretrian, people with whom he was 
more than familiar. He was granted audiences with her, her husband, 
and, finally, the king himself. When he was led into Artaxerxes’ Royal 
Reception Room, Themistocles assumed the proskynesis; he stood with 
a slightly bent stance and held his right hand in front of his mouth. 

“Greek, how and why do you dare to show your face, in the court 
of my grandfather, the Great Darius, my father, Xerxes, and now me, 
Artaxerxes? You, are you not the treacherous one who led the attack on 
my grandfather’s men, on my father’s men, on my men?” 

Themistocles had trimmed and rounded his beard so that it would 
appear as a natural part of his face, rather than protruding ostensibly 
and offending the unbearded Persian he now faced. “My good deeds 
toward your father, namely my messages to him, through the sending of 
my own personal slave Sicinnus, announcing that the Greeks were about 
to withdraw from Salamis and my deliberate efforts to assure the non- 


destruction of the Hellespont bridges--you do recall that your father’s 
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bridges were not destroyed by any man, but by the great winds which no 
man can predict; that non-action which occurred only because I would 
not allow it--has turned my fellow Greeks against me. I have fallen from 
their favor. I do not wish to be considered Greek any longer. Because 
my feelings of loyalty have changed toward a country that has banished 
me, I am, therefore, prepared to offer to Artaxerxes that which he desires 
most--my talent and my leadership skills. If he so desires to launch an 
Erinys against this unfaithful country, Themistocles would be honored 
to serve as guide and soldier for that avenging fury. Ask you anything 
of me; for your protection, you shall have my allegiance.” 

“You speak a good argument for your cause, Greek, but how am I 
to know you tell the truth?” 

“On the twentieth day of last month, at sunset, the Assembly called 
together all men who could vote to determine who the most dangerous 
man in all of Attica was. The many ostrakons that were cast bore only 
two names: Cimon and Themistocles. Cimon received but one vote.” 

“And how many did Themistocles receive?” 

“All but the vote cast for Cimon, far more than necessary to turn 
this once proud man who stands before you now into a castout.” 

Artaxerxes frowned in agreement, rubbing the beard his hairless 
face could not grow, and staring at Themistocles’ own. “I have heard of 
your ostracism ceremony. Do you wish to receive lands from me?” 

“I only desire safe housing, perhaps in a territory where I can hone 
my skills to prepare for an invasion of your enemy’s land. I know you 
are aware that my own brother tried to kill your father. For that, he 
sacrificed a hand. I shall give you my entire allegiance. If you wish me 
to sacrifice a hand to prove my allegiance to you, I shall, at this very 
moment!” With his left hand, he withdrew his short sword from its 
sheath and rested the blade upon his right hand, appearing ready to 


remove the appendage at the king’s request. 
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The ruler nodded. “You need not do that. You are more valuable 
to me with both hands than with only one. I know now that you are 
a man of your word. You shall receive Magnesium, Lampsacus, and 
Myus, as well as a gold akinake and woven robe. I also bestow upon 
you the title King’s Friend.” He smiled coyly, almost effeminately, and 
added, “You will not lead forces against your new friend, will you? My 
father was slain in his own bedchamber in this very year. I need not 
fear the same from you?” 

Themistocles returned the smile. “I am of more value to you alive 
rather than dead.” 

“Very well. You shall have a year’s grace, during which time you 
must become one of us in every way. After the passing of that time, you 
will agree to reveal exactly why you chose to seek refuge in the land of 
your country’s enemy. Do you agree?” 

“Your royal prince, after one year, I shall do whatever is necessary 
to bring all the small lands together under the power of the great land. 
The letter I sent to you while your father’s forces were burning Athens 


should prove where my loyalties lie. ” 
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Chapter Sixteen 
The End 


While he attained new land and treasures in Asia Minor, that portion 
of his estate in Greece which was not confiscated by the government was 
secretly whisked away by his family and friends and transported to his 
Asian dwelling. Epicrates of Acharnea, who evicted Themistocles and 
his new family, was later condemned and put to death by Cimon. 

At the age of sixty-five, Themistocles called his family together. 
“My wife and children, there is something I must tell you. I have never, 
for one moment, been unfaithful to my homeland. It is only because 
Greece cast me aside that I traveled here to the land of our enemy, and 
not so that I could receive safe harbor, but so that I could learn as much 
as I could about this enemy who now harbors me. My plan was to use 
that knowledge to restore myself to the good graces of the Hellenes. 
When Artaxerxes foolishly granted me asylum, | told him that I would 
give my life for him. I fear that time has now come.” 

Archeptolis, his oldest son by Archippe, was worried. His dark hair 
and blue eyes reminded Themistocles of his own father. “But, Father, 
you said that you did not harbor any good feelings toward Persia. How 
is it that you have changed your mind so soon?” 

Themistocles laughed. The boy was so much like Archippe, innocent 
and quite fearful. “No, my son. I have not the desire, nor the energy, 


to lead a force against Greece.” He suddenly became somber. “T have 
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learned that Artaxerxes plans to sail across the seas. He has, indeed, 
asked me to fight alongside him. You children must understand. Iam 
now an old man. I have lived my life. There is much you, the children 
of Themistocles, must do for our land, for our ideals. There will be a 
feast tomorrow night in the hall of Artaxerxes. I have already discussed 
this with your new mother. Tomorrow, I will drink much wine.” 

“And that means what, Father?” 

“Wine will give me the courage to do what I must do.” 

“What is it you must do?” 

He looked up at his wife. She nodded and led all the children except 
Archeptolis out of the room. She would tell them of their father’s plan 
in the morning, when it would be too late for their youthful innocence 
to sway his decision. “Do you not know, my son? Do you not know 
that I must end my own life in order to save your lives--in order to 
save the lives of the Hellenes? Tomorrow, I shall sacrifice to Artemis 
Leukophryene, the white browed, and drink wine until I no longer 
know what I do, and then Sicinnus will give me a vessel of bull’s blood 
that has been left all day in the sun. I will drink that poison so that I 
will be forever unable to share any secrets with the Persian king. He has 
asked me on several occasions to lead a force, and to ensure his victory. 
Only through my own death will I ensure his defeat.” He stood, tears 
in his eyes, a sight Archeptolis had only witnessed once before, the day 
of his mother Archippe’s passing. 

That day flashed before his eyes like a Hellesponter rushing through 
the straits of Salamis. Archippe told Themistocles that she was once 
more pregnant. His eyes filled with tears of joy as he grabbed her into 
his arms and kissed her passionately before rushing to the door and 
shouting to the world that he was going to be a father yet again. The 
children and the parents were ecstatic. Later that day, they decided to 
journey into the mountains of northern Greece because Archippe felt 


she needed some fresh, mountain air. 
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No one knew the rock upon which she stood to look over the cliff 
was not sturdy. It gave way under her, sending her careening to the 
bottom of the mountain. Themistocles shouted her name as he watched 
her figure disappear from sight. He frantically searched for a passage 
down the face of the embankment; when he found it, he descended as 
fast as was humanly possible. His children later told him he looked 
as though he were sliding, because he was moving so fast. When he 
reached her crumpled, broken body, he fell to his knees and gathered 
her into his arms. She was still alive. With otherworldly strength, 
he climbed back to the top and set her down, so he could catch his 
breath. 

The children stared in horror and disbelief. 

“My love, my Archippe! Do not leave us! Your children need you! 
I need you! If I were to lose you, I would not want to carry on!” 

She smiled weakly at her husband. “When you tell my father, tell 
him I did not take my own life. Tell him I love him. Tell him I love 
my children. Tell him I love Themistocles.” She closed her eyes a final 
time, her head falling gracefully to one side. 

“No!” Themistocles screamed. He stood and screamed into the 
heavens, “Gods of Olympus! You have chosen to take my life, my very 
soul, away from me! I shall never more love you as a true Athenian 
should! My life, from this point forward, will be devoted to my children 
and to Athens! Never again will I keep the sacred hearth burning in 
my home! You have killed the mother of these children!” 

He fell to his knees and sobbed like an infant as he cradled her 
lifeless body. The children wailed as long and as hard as he did. 

Themistocles heard his own voice bring him back to the present. 
“Archeptolis, I know your thoughts. The time has come, however, 
for Archippe and me to be together once again. Although I care very 


much for your stepmother, I have never truly loved anyone but your 
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own mother. Please, understand that I must do what I must do for you 
children, for Athens, and for myself. I have contemplated this long and 
hard. I can not survive another day without my love Archippe. Please, 
tell the other children that my heart is with them.” 

“But what of our stepmother? Does she not care that you choose 
to end your life?” 

“She cares, yes. But she knows that it is a thing I must do, and she 
is prepared to let me go. You must always be kind to her. Her love for 
you is that of a true mother’s. Go, now, child, for I have much to do in 
preparation. You will not see me after this night.” 

The boy kissed his father for the final time, turned, and ran out so 
fast he didn’t hear the sobs that came from the once proud, the once 


jovial, the once victorious Themistocles. 
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When Themistocles died, he was initially given a resting place in his 
new land and given the title of hero. The townspeople erected a nude 
statue of him in their marketplace, pouring an offering of wine over 
an altar below which lay a bull. A festival honoring him was held in 
Lampsacus. Eventually, relatives dug up his bones and smuggled them 
back to Greece, to bury them in privacy and with honor. Even in death, 


Themistocles was able to outwit the Persians. 
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This is a historical novel about Themistocles, the Greek 
general of the fifth century B.C. whose accomplishments 
have been downplayed for too many centuries. It was 
Themistocles who led his countrymen to victory in the 
decisive battle against the Persians in 480 B.C.--the 
Battle of Salamis. Had it not.been for Themistocles, 
the infamous battle would not have taken place, and 
the Persians would have continued their siege of Attica, 
taking the entire peninsula into their despotic control. 
Democracy would not have had the opportunity to grow 
and flourish. 
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